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LAKE REGION. 
WARREN UPHAM. 

Notes taken during a canoe voyage in September, 1885, along 
the entire shore line of Red lake, while engaged in exploration of 
the area of the glacial lake Agassiz, for the United States Geological 
Survey, Supply the following descriptions of this lake. 

My companions in the voyage were two Ojibways, Roderick 
McKenzie and William Sayers, who propelled the canoe and _per- 
formed the work of camping and cooking. They proved them- 
selves expert with paddle and rifle, and several times added game 
to our bill of fare. Both had received a fair education and could 
converse well in English, though more tamiliar with their native 
language. The canoe voyage occupied six days and extended along 
the entire Shore of the lake, a distance exceeding one hundred miles. 

The maximum depths of Red lake are reported to be forty to 
fifty feet. Its northern part becomes frozen in winter earlier than 
the southern part, indicating that the latter has a greater average 
depth. 
above the lake, or only one to three feet in the vast swamp north 
of its northern part. 
lake is the 


Its shores are mostly low, varying from ten to thirty feet 


The only considerable elevation near this 
land two and a half to three miles wide, 
extending ten miles east from the Narrows, which belt of 
morainic drift 100 to 200 feet high. The view from no portion of 
Red lake extends to any great distance, the farthest land visible 


tongue of 
is a 


being some six miles away, in the direction southeast from the 
Agency toward Cass and Leech lakes. 

The whole area surrounding Red lake consists of glacial and 
moditied drift, with no outcrops of the bed-rocks. Areas of the 
boulder clay or till are covered by a dense growth of deciduous 
and a valuable forest 
of this pine crowns the ridge east of the Narrows. A more scanty 
growth of dwarfed black oaks and jack pines and red pines 
ocecupies tracts of modified drift, as at the agency and for several 
miles thence southward. The swamps are also sparingly wooded, 
their species being tamarack, balsam tir, and arbor-vite. Only a 
few small tracts, from one to a hundred acres, have been cleared 
for cultivation. These are partly in the vicinity of the agency, and 
partly near the Ojibway village, which is one mile south-southeast 
from the Narrows. 

Sometimes a sandbank off the extremity of the northwest 
Sandspit at the Narrows is exposed to view as a low island a few 
inches above the water; but at the time of my visit this was not in 
Sight, as the lake was at an uncommonly high stage, probably 
three feet above its lowest level. It has no other island; nor has it 
any noteworthy peninsula nor cape, excepting those which divide 
the two parts of the lake. Many portions of its margin extend 
several miles in a straight or gracefully curving course, with no 
indentation nor outstanding point. 


trees, with occasional groves of white pine ; 


Eighteen or twenty streams of sufficient size to be named by 
the Indians, and some ten smaller creeks, flow into Red lake. The 
largest of these are Sandy river, Big Rock creek, Pike creek, Mud 
river, Black Duck river and Battle river, which enter the 
part of the lake in this order from west to east and north; and, 
continuing in similar order, Big Sand Bar creek, Tamarack river, 
Poplar river, the East and West Two rivers, and Wild Rice river, 
tributary to its northern part. 


south 


’ 
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About a mile southeast from the Narrows is the principal 
Ojibway village of Red lake, consisting of forty or fifty lodges. 
Some fifty acres of corn, several acres of potatoes, and a good 
supply of squashes were seen here, nearly ready for harvest. This 
village was represented fifty years ago on Nicollet’s map, which 
was of so early date that it does not show St. Paul, Minneapolis, nor 
any other city or town in Minnesota. A narrow spit or hook of 
sand and gravel, mostly fifteen to twenty feet above the iake, 
projects northward from this village to the Narrows, and its low 
extremity, about a quarter of a mile long and only three to five 
feet high, is curved northeastward. From this southeastern cape 
or point of the Narrows, it is about seven-eighths of a mile north to 
the end of the spit that runs east from the opposite shore. The 
ends of both spits have been evidently formed by the waves and 
shore currents while the lake has had nearly its present level. It 
that the higher plane of the Ojibway 
village and extension northward along the greater part of 
the southeastern formed similarly, their material 
being eroded from the shore near Sand Cliff point and carried 
northwestward, when the lake stood fifteen or twenty feet higher 


also seems probable 
its 
spit were 


than now. 

The most southwestern two miles of the shore of the north 
halt of Red lake, extending to the low west point of the Narrows, 
is a beautiful beach of sand and fine gravel, not bordered in front 
by the rushes and tall reed-grass that generally grow in the edge of 


A TypicaL INDIAN Camp SCENE IN THE RED Lake Country, 


the water of this shallow north part of the lake to a distance of 
ten or fifteen rods from the shore, hiding the beach from the sight 
of the canoe voyager. Only a few trees, poplars and elms, : 

occasional clumps of bushes, with grass, grow on the narrow sanc 
spit, about a mile long and three to five feet high, which projects 
due east forming the north side of the Narrows. Its extremityfora 
length of twenty rods, with a width of one or two rods, is bare 
On this 


sand, only a few inches above the high stage of the lake. 
sand I counted about one hundred and fifty gulls, which rose and 
circled over us as our canoe rounded the point, entering the south 
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hall of the lake. There too, a fine sand beach, free from rushes 
and grass, reaches west a long distance. 
Near the Narrows, and perhaps on or 


in future 


near the site of the 


Ojibway village, there will probably be years a summer 


ty 





Rep Lake INDIANS BUILDING a Bircu Bark CANOE. 


resort of tourists and sportsmen, attracted hither by the beautiful 
double lake, by the tish and 
deer and caribou of the surrounding forest. 


wide expanses of this fowl of its 


waters, and the moose, 


The opening of the Red Lake Reservation to settlement, which 
took place on May 15th, has an interest for the sportsman and 


Student of nature second only to that of the husbandman or 


mineral prospector. 
from which it 


Surrounding an inland sea, 


and which is the largest body of fresh water totally 


Phis great empire, 
takes its name, 
within the limits of any State, 
teeming with fish, and studded with beautiful 
place of innumerable wild fowl, opens up a field for the sportsman 
which has hitherto been held as a hunting ground for the handful 


whose waters are as clear as crystal 
islands, the nesting 


of aborigines who occupied it. 

The Red Lake Indian Reservation, 
tract of land in Northern nearly a parallelogram in 
with an extreme length of about 110 miles, and with almost 
a constant breadth of containing in ail about three 
and a quarter millions of bounds nature has 
heen prodigal‘of her resources. 
of soil ranging from light sandy ridges, thorough alluvials, rich 


as it exists today, is a large 
Minnesota, 
form, 
about SO miles, 
Within these 
Here may be found every quality 


acres. 


loams with clay subsoil, to portions which sometime in the dim 


past have been swamps but now have a soil varying in depth from 


two to eight feet. Here, too, is timber, and such timber! — Pine, 
both white and Norway, spruce, cedar, balsam, tamarack, oak, 
aspen, cottonwood, birch, maple, elm, and in fact the representa- 


tives of almost every kind of timber grown in the north temperate 
found in all 
water is 


zone. - Numerous lakes and never failing streams are 
parts of this tract. 
clear and pure and wholesome. 
along the streams and lakes and are 
heart of the forests. 

Within this vast area is contained the greatest hunting ground 
of the West, a in all that the term implies. 
Phere is not an acre of its millions that otter 
matter 


These are fed by springs, and the 
Agricultural and meadow land lie 


found in patches in the very 


“sportsman’s paradise,” 


does not something 


to the hunter or angler. One can searcely err, no what 


path he may select. To those whose idea of a vacation is to loll 
around the piazza of a summer hotel, or read poetry to a pretty 
Red Lake 


But to those who want to nestle close to the heart 


virlin a hammock or row boat, the Reservation is not 


the place to go. 
who love the 


of nature, vast forests of pine in which is heard the 


chatter and calling of birds, ponds and brooks where hungry tish 
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lakes 


nearly 


snap at your bait, where the voracious pickerel swallows 
hook and 


W here ducks and veese 


your pulls you out of the boat, rice swamps 


breed in countless numbers, meadow and 
partridge 
woods and water 
hunted, these are to be had 
pure air, dry 
freedom from all the cares of business or nagging 
that is 
from sunshine and 


lake and sky ° 


and grouse keep one constantly on 
noblest 


brush where chicken, 
the alert, 
of the forests can be 
Seeking. Yes, 
Some excitement, 


and meadow where the beasts 


only for the 
tonic of whole- 


more; exercise, the 


restraints of convention; all and invigorating 


from the grand 


improving 
and ennobling atmosphere, 


Scenery of forest, 


“Better to hunt in tields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 


The wise for cure on exercise depend, 


God never made his work for man to mend.” 


Of the big game the reservation is the home of the largest 
American animal, not now extinct so far as hunting 
The moose or broad horned elk, an uncouth beast, with long legs, 
short thick neck, ungainly head and swollen nose. Although their 


e, they are still quite 


is concerned. 


destruction has been wanton in the extrem 


numerous. The woodland caribou is also frequently seen by 
hunters and cruisers in the pine woods. The 
and they 
hundreds by the Indians both in season and out. 
abundant on the reservation lands, and the 
protitable business in selling the hides to traders. 

and the disciple of Izaak 
he wants in the way of sport. 
pike, perch, black 
many of the com- 
literally 


white tailed Geer is 
been killed 
are also 


most abundant among the big game, have 
Bears 
Indians have done a 
Fishing offers the greatest 
Walton may tind almost anything 
The tish which are most common are pickerel, 
and trout, 
moner varieties. The smaller lakes and streams 
with tish, at Red lake it would take a pretty 
to surprise the natives who have seen some of the catches. 

One may 


variety, 


and silver bass, whitetish besides 


alive 
Storv 


while huge tish 


A trip to the reservation need present no hardships. 
and steamboat 


vo all the way to Red lake by rail if he so desires; 





TANNING BUCKSKIN. 


and a trip up the Red lake river on any of the boats now running 
to Red lake is one of the delightful that taken. 
But to the sportsman who is **going out for business,” who wants 

a trip by team is the proper 
leading from the different 
with men thoroughly 


most could be 
exercise and sport and outdoor life, 
There are well traveled 

points, and 


thing. roads 


railroad teams and supplies, 
may be had at 
and at Red lake agency 


government officers stationed 


acquainted with the country to drive, small cost, 
Phere are also stopping places on the road, 
ire always welcome by the 
Crookston is the terminal railroad point, 
reached by the branch 


visitors 
there. and nearer reser- 
vation towns lines of railway 


7. &. 


may be 
running from there, 
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AN OLD-TIME EVENING FLIGHT. 


T. S. VAN DYKE. 


As I was hunting ducks last winter on the irrigating canals of 
Kern county, California— where there was nothing to do but drive 
about in a wagon, locate the ducks on the canal and then sneak 
around in a semi-circle sothat you could get within shot of them 
I was thinking how different it was from the old-fashioned flight 
shooting I used to enjoy in Minnesota. Here the only wing shoot- 
ing we could get was a rising shot as we flushed the ducks from 
the water, a Shot that is so easy that one often thinks he might as 
well make a straight pot-shot and have done with it. We have no 
evening flight such as was once common in the West almost every 
day when the ducks were traveling to the South; and at no time ts 
there very much of a flight unless the game is stirred up in some 
way. I could not help comparing the best shooting we had with 
such as I have seen at West Newton on the Mississippi, some tif- 
teen miles below Lake Pepin. 

Thirty years ago it was a series of lakes and winding sloughs 
such as were common to the bottom lands of the great river, some 
surrounded by timber and some by open meadow, all of clear wa- 
ter and well stocked with bass, pickerel and other fish. Some 
were Shallow and some deep, but nearly all, as well as the con- 
necting sloughs, were fringed many feet deep with the tall, hazy spires 
of the wild rice. It nodded in majesty above the cat-tails and 
flags, reaching out into the water beyond them all to where the 
snowy water-lily shed its fragrance and the purple flowers of the 
water-target rose above its floating leaves. Many ducks bred here 
then and spattered over the water or dove in lines of tine bubbles 
beneath its clear surface. In the fall the rice still towered with 
head unbowed until many of its bright companions had faded; then 
its light pannicle, fast turning grey, began to droop and shed its 
long white seeds. 

Down from on high the wild-fowl pitched in their southern 
journey to muddle and fatten until late in the fall, and, however 
poor they might be when they arrived, they soon struck the water 
like lumps of lead when they fell, and made a dish tit for the gods. 

Beneath the crimson of the maple we pitched our tent one Oc- 
tober afternoon on the bank of one of these ponds. The tender 
**cloi-ee-ee, cloi-ee-ee, cloi-ee-ee ” came from the russet groves of 
oak behind us, for it was the time of year when Bob White gathers 
into droves in the West and runs about the bottoms for awhile. 
From the yellowing tangles of wild grape and maple the drum of 
the ruffed grouse echoed to the putf of the laboring steamer in the 
river near by. Big mallards, in sublime ignorance of our presence, 
Were winnowing the air over the timber or reconnoitering the 
pond in circles with long green necks and heads bobbing up and 
down, while wood-ducks in glossy chestnut, vermilion and green, 
alternating with gold and blue under the changing light drifted 
about over the water or floated at ease upon its smooth face. 


TRUE SPORTSMEN, 


st 
st 


My friend, who was a tair shot on other game but had never 
before seen any ducks, was crazy to shoot at once. But | held 
him in with difticulty and made him help cook a substantial dinner 
and take it easy for over an hour, though ducks were al 
ready flying fast enough for what now-a-days would be called a 
line flight. As the sun began to turn a little crimson, as it sank 
toward the line of spangled bluffs on the west, the number ct 
ducks perceptibly increased and I placed my companion at the 
upper end of the lake while | went to the other. 

I began shooting only at such ducks as were comfortably near 
and certain to be clean killed if hit and also fall very near me | 
was reServing my ammunition for the evening flight, for the frosts 
had been severe the past two nights and 1 expected quite a horde 
of ducks from the north. But my friend, in spite of advice, was 
warming his gun with everything that came within a hundred 
yards and spoiling many shots that might have been good ones for 
himself or for me if he had let them alone Like many another 
beginner he had no idea of the speed of ducks and shot behind a 
whole flock without half trying. Secarcely was he in position 
when a large flock of mallards came bearing down upon him likea 
cavalry charge with long, green necks outstretched like couched 
lances. As they Set their wings to sail downward to the water 
beyond him I could almost see the bars on their wings change from 
blue to glossy green. ‘*Bang!” went his tirst barrel and in a 
twinkling the whole solid array was turned into a huddle of white, 
chestnut and grey as the ducks climbed skyward with heavily 
throbbing wings. Vainly the fire spouted after them from the 
second barrel. The broad bands of white on the tail only seemed 
the broader as the ducks turned themselves nearer toa perpendicu 
lar as they tried to rise still faster. 

About the time he had loaded (we were shooting muzzle-load 
ers then) a flock of teal came whizzing by and shot upward on a 
long incline as they saw me. Then circling they set their wings 
and went hissing down the wind directly toward my friend rhe 
pace was so terriftic he thought he would shoot at least a yard 
ahead of the leader. At the report of the gun two teal whirled out 
of the rear of the flock and skipped splashing several feet over the 
water with their velocity. 

**By Jingo, that’s the way to-knock ’em!” [| heard him remark 
to himself with a deep chuckle. 

By the time he was in cover again after vetting his ducks from 
the shallow water a flock of blue-bills, with wings set in stifi 
curves, came sliding down out of the sky. He heard the sharp 
hiss of the falling wings and raised his gun to annihilate the whole 
flock. They saw its flash and sprung upward with rapid beat of 
wing. The shot from the tirst barrel made a duck on the lower 
edge of the flock hesitate for a moment and then conclude to tall, 
while that from his second only made the rest of the flock whirl 
away the faster 

Searcely had he recovered from his surprise and retrieved his 
duck when a lone sprig-tail came spinning down the breeze toward 
his head. It saw him and wheeled out of shot, as it thought. But 
ducks used to make mistakes about the range of a gun They do 
less of it now-a-days but it was once quite common Many a duck 
used to tigure that a gun could not kill over forty yards. Asarule 
they were quite correct, but they used to forget to allow for the 
exceptions. So it was with this sprig-tail. He was very judicious, 
and within a second after catching sight of my comrade’s hat in 
the rice his obstreperous wings were pounding tifty miles an hour 
out of the evening breeze and on a line some Seventy yards from 
the gun. Profiting by his experience with the teal the owner of 
the gun tossed it up on a line some tive feet ahead of the duck 
It was a Shot that | would not have taken even if ducks were scarce 
for it is cruel to cripple ducks with so small a chance of getting 
them. But nothing talks like success, and | could hear him chuckle 
again as the duck doubled up in mid air, bent its head upward like 
a snake and struck the water with adull whop that means stone dead 

So far the ducks that had been flying were ducks that had been 
in the neighborhood for several days and were only flying from 
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pond to pond. But as the sun sank faster toward the bluffs on 
the west long lines and dark bunches began to rise out of the 
northern horizon, widening as they came down the crimson sky 
into flocks of mallards, blue-bills, gadwell, sprig-tails and other 
varieties of ducks. Many flocks headed for grounds farther south 
marched by us high in air. 
sight of our chain of lakes sheered off from the main line of 


But many more as they came within 


travel along the Mississippi and came gliding downward to us, 
some Settling in the water with rippling splash, some circling or 
wheeling low over some point, and some springing skyward or 
swerving off to some other pond at the report of one of the guns. 

My companion was half wild with excitement, but I told him 
to contain himself and shoot at nothing but mallards or sprig 
tails and only at such of those as would be sure to fall near his 
feet so as to lose no time in picking them up, for he would have 
use for all his time and ammunition before dark. 

When the sun dropped behind the line of bluffs and the crimson 
tinge on the Wisconsin hills began to fade and a softer shade crept 
up the slopes of the Minnesota side there was a decided increase 
in the number of the ducks. High in the northern sky more 
bunches came spinning southward, some sliding downward in 


long lines, others scudding by so high that we could only see the 





quivering of their wings, others so much higher that they seemed 
mere fringes on the great canopy of blue and gold above. The 
deep silvery honk of the Canada goose fell from the sky where he 
was still bathed in rosy light as he sped southward without deigning 
to alight, and many a long-drawn, penetrating grrrrrrooooee came 
like the tremolo of some great celestial organ from where, like 
dim specks, the sand-hill cranes were floating fay in the zenith. 
In the twilight that was sinking softly over the land canvas-backs 
and redheads, grey ducks and widgeons, spoonbills and wood- 
ducks were whizzing here and there, while ever closer to our ears 
the mallard belabored the throbbing air in ever greater numbers. 
Blue herons and brown hitterns, with long necks doubled up and 
long legs strung out behind flapped solemnly across the stage with 
snowy egrets following in becoming state: while, with a soft 
whistle, flocks of golden plover shot past on quivering wing and 
Wilson’s snipe pitched and twisted around in air on every hand or 
came with a long spiral twist down to the muddy shore almost 
beside us. Out of the crimson glow the snow-goose with noisy 
call sailed slowly toward some of the larger ponds, along with 
him, with clangorous cackle, the white-fronted goose pitched, 
xyrated and tumbled to the water in his peculiar way, and far above 
them all, like bits of down in the top of the darkening dome of 
blue, the wildest even at that day of all the game of America, rode 
on easy wing in Silent array, the whooping crane. 

rhe afterglow was going, there was the sharp hiss of rushing 





STREAM. 


wings and out of the sky with stiff-set wings came a huge bunch 
of blue-bills within ten feet of my head. A perfect volley of teal 
shot across their path from some battery of ducks out in the dark- 
ness, while the air trembled beneath the heavy beat of hundreds 
of mallards’ wings and sang beneath the curving wings of gadwall 
and wood-ducks winding into the water from on high. 

So far I had been taking only shots that would land the duck 
near me, except when trying for the hardest of all shots with the 
gun, the double shot on two ducks crossing from opposite direc 
tions. As we could get all the ducks we wanted without fail | 
had spent most of the time watching for such chances, but it was 
now growing so dark that too much time would be lost looking 
for ducks that fell in opposite directions and I called to my com- 
panion to shoot only at large ducks coming directly toward him 
and to be sure and catch them before they reached a point where 
they would fall behind him when shot. 

* All very easy totalk about,” he replied. Buta heavy flock of 
sprig-tails came roaring in from the north within twenty feet of 
him, sliding down the darkening air at a pace that turned his head 
and he could not resist the temptation to shoot at them, though it 
would fall tifty yards away in the night if he should hit one. Still 
less could he hold the tire of the other barrel when he saw a per- 





fect mob of blue-winged teal swerve upward out of the rotunda of 


light his tirst barrel had for a second made in the thickening gloom. 
But nothing dropped, and as he stooped to load, the space but a 
moment before made vacant by his tire was tilled with rushing 
and circling wings that made his hand tremble so that he could 
hardly load. As the wings of a heavy flock of mallards hammered 
the air above him he whirled his gun around at them and, as they 
sprung skyward at the report, with one victim gyrating downward 
far out on the water, a flock of teal whisked so close to his head 
that he had to let the other barrel go at them. Nothing fell; but 
the flash and noise sent thumping into the upper darkness a great 
flock of mallards that were bearing directly upon him. 

‘‘Jeeeerusalem!” | heard him exclaim as another big bunch of 
mallards came driving down upon him before the last were fairly 
out of sight, while sprig-tails, widgeon and other ducks were again 
fanning the air around him. Before he had his gun loaded an im- 
mense drove of widgeon swept close over his head, and the hissing 
wings of a horde of teal took their places as they passed, with a 
swarm of blue-bills diving out of the falling night into the water. 
The ducks now cared little for man or gun and the last flock set- 
tled in the water just as his gun was loaded and he turned it upon 
them for a glorious pot-shot. As he raised it a small army of 
mallards charged upon him from across the pond. 

‘*Bang!”” went the first barrel, and nearly a dozen ducks were 
struggling in the water beneath the resounding wings of their 
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swiftly rising comrades. ‘* Bang!” went the second barrel, in a 
second more full into the side of the -sheering {flock of mallards, 
and thump, wop, swash, bump went half a dozen into the water and 
mud, and upon the hard ground beyond. 

As he chuckled over his success dark bunches again began to 
close in from the darkening circle around him, for, as the afterglow 


was fading, the ducks came faster and cared less for sight or sound 


of man or gun. The air was tilled with myriads of them; single 
ducks, small flocks, big flocks, straight strings, crescent lines, 
ducks huddled and ducks scattered, rushing, darting, curving, 


wheeling, climbing, settling, splashing, quacking, squealing, and 
whizzing in every direction, with the places of those that sheered 
aside at the flash of the guns tilled by dozens, scores, hundreds of 
other ducks almost before we could get out the powder flask. 
Then with strange suddenness the air above was all clear, the stars 
twinkling brightly, and the light of the rising moon just silvering 
the edge of the Wisconsin bluffs, with the honk of the goose still 
ringing from the sky, and the grrrrroovoo of far off cranes echoing 
from the dome of night, the ending of the flight almost as marvel- 
lous as the height of its intensity. 
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This department is dedicated to 1 
ploit her love for or achievements in the field or the stream, with rod, 
gun and camera; recount her observations of nature, her experiences, and 
her theories of the recreative existence in the sun and shade. Articles 
designed for this department should be written on one side of the 


womankind. Herein she may ex- 


paper and signed with the writer’s true name, not necessarily for 
publication.) 
WOMEN AND JOY IN CAMP AND FIELD. 


An old and valued contributor who has been following the 
footprints of the pioneers around the frontiers for half a century, 
reverts in a breezy way to the days lang syne when our women were 
lirst persuaded into camp and tield with their husbands, and how 
unfeminine it Seemed to the prudish and circumspect, and he recites 
how his whole became converts to the 
‘My wife and four of our five daughters,” he 
‘became experts with the gun. 


female family 
gospel of hygiene. 


Says, 


active new 
Our youngest deciared that 
she ‘was fearful of wounding or crippling her game,’ and therefore 
refused to become a huntress. Florida, 
Miss Rose Fisher Fletcher’s Sanitarium 

Palms,’ our home 
‘common Sense’ 


During the past winter in 
a trained nurse from Dr. 
‘Orchard of 
She is one of the 


visited us at the 
Orange Co. 


near Orlando, 
advance women. 
After giving her treatments in the city she would wheel out on her 
bicycle and don a proper attire for a brief hunt. She could 
handle my ten-gauge Greener equal to an old backwoodsman, and 
was a sure shot. She enjoyed a ‘pull’ on lake ‘Lorna Doone’ 
well as an old salt. I might add that she has been an 
angler Since girlhood, and was as good a shot with pistol or rifle, 
or with my ten-gauge, choke-bore Greener or twelve-gauge Dougal, 
and being a graduate of a gymnastic school, you could imagine 
with what ease and naturalness She could handle a gun, pull an oar, 
land a tish, or spin her wheel; 


fully as 


and on her return to her patients in 
the city there was the glow of health upon her cheeks. My oldest 


daughter killed an alligator measuring over nine feet. If you 
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remember | told you of the Hollabird suit | had made for her and 


her mother in the winter of 1880-81. These they 
hunting trips on the upper St. Johns river in Florida. These suits 
of russet brown which hunters like, consisted each of three pieces, 


viz., jacket, skirt and trousers, all 


wore in their 


amply full and easy 
perfect freedom of movement of body and limb. 
high in the neek, 


, to permit 
rhe jackets were 


with fashion then 


standing 
tecting the neck from sunburn, t 


happy day’s outing. 


collars the 
le paintul 


pro- 
consequence of many a 
The skirts and trousers were long enough to 
meet the indispensable high rubber boots, and with a brown. wide 
brimmed hat, or close fitting cap, with a visor, this pair of Dianas, 


with the light Dougal gun and other necessary impedimenta, were 


equipped for the hunt, eliciting the approval of many a hunter who 
determined to encourage his wife, daughters or sisters to share his 
tield. In this day of 


bicycling and 


pleasures in forest and 
walking, boating, 


outdoor 
other healthful 
many comfortable costumes have developed, 


sports 
amusements, 
admirably adapted to 
their special uses, but none better answer their purpose than did 
these pioneer suits.” 

And so it has come to be the proper thing in these fin d 
days for our best 


é suecle 
and most decorous society ladies to don the 
costumes of Diana and the wood nymphs, and go forth to deeds 
of prowess and emprise. One of the most noted of these is the 
charming young wife and compagnou du voyage of that accomplished 
sportsman Joseph N. F 


atterson of Philadelphia, whose position in 
the open tield, in 


company with her hunting 
mitted to print herewith by way of illustration. 


dogs, we are per- 
With such a pre- 
possessing example set before them, what healthy woman would 
elect to loll on the veranda when game was atield? Both madam 
and her husband reputations as tarpon tishers, the latter 
having beaten the record at Fort Myers, Florida with 
a day’s score of four great fish caught 


have 


. last winter, 
with his rod, 
gate weight was seven hundred pounds less six. 


whose aggre- 


A FISHERMAN’S REVERIE. 
GRACE LINCOLN HALL. 


It is a warm summer day; not a hot, breathless day, but that 
delicious, dreamy warmth pervades the atmosphere that makes one 
want to lie down on the green grass and forget everything but that 
lovely June, Nature’s favorite child, 
the smiling days and the beautiful 7 

I came here today with my tishing rod because the old farmer 
at the boarding house told me that at this particular spot the little 
streams abounded in tish ready and anxious to be caught, but for 
some reason or other I don’t have any luck today for the tish seem 
to have 
temptingly near, then dart off and 
depths, and as they disappear there 
waters as if they were laughing at me. Something must be wrong 
with my bait; it may be the trouble lies at the other end of the line, 
but success seems not to be for me this afternoon and | think | will 
vive up trying. 

I take a look at the surroundings and as | 
rather glad that the tish 


has come, bringing with her 


Ses. 


lost their overwhelming anxiety to bite. They come 
are swallowed up in the green 


little musical ripple of the 


sink back on my 
grassy couch I feel ire disposed to be so 
unfriendly. Behind me the green woods form a dense wall against 
the blue sky, and the almost deathlike stillness is broken only by 
the sweet songs of,the birds and the ripple of the stream. The soft 
June breezes waft to me the odor of new mown hay trom the field 
over to the left of me. Right in front of me flows a placid little 
stream, so narrow that | could converse with a person on the op- 
posite shore. That shore is part of a pretty little island which is 
covered with shrubs, rocks and pieces of driftwood and just now 
there is no sign of human habitation. 

1am alone in this beautiful spot, away from the noise and tur- 
moil of the outer world, for not an echo of it reaches me, and it does 
not penetrate even to the peaceful little village 
It is delightful to be 


where I came a few 


days ago for an outing. here; delightful to 
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vet away from the world and lose my identity in something of 
whose power 1am ever conscious, and it is thus in my musing that 
Iforget myself and the purpose for which I came. The songs of 
the birds and the murmur of the stream merge into a harmony of 
sweet, low music that lulls me gently into a sort of reverie. I smile 
a little as the fancy comes over me. I, a bachelor of thirty-five, and 
a lawyer at that, off on a fishing expedition and indulging in day 
dreams! But the birds, the little rippling stream and the June 
breezes carry me a willing captive away from the present and I wan- 
der fancy free in the fields of the past 

Fishing has always been a favorite pastime of mine ever since 
my days of barefoot boyhood when a bent pin served as a success- 
fulhook. I have dangled many and many a fish at the end of a line 
in my lifetime. Perhaps I have been one myself, dangling at the 
line of some fisher of men, but that does not detract from the charm 
of tishing. 

Atishing pole and a bent pin caused me to run away from school 
one time. I was not a diplomat in those days, for my pride 
in my long string of tish 
got the better of my dis- 


cretion and | took them 1 

home to be cocked for \ 
supper. Father ate heartily 

of the fish, but aftersupper / \ 
he and | held a_ private “ee j 


session in the woodshed, 
and I fished on Saturdays 
after that. 

It was at college that | 
had my next disaster; and 
come to think about it, 
lishing has brought me a 
good many misfortunes 
along with the pleasures. 
| borrowed the old Pro- 
fessor’s fishing rod, but 
I was the only party to the 
borrowing contract. He 
didn’t know anything 
about it for he wasn’t at 
home, but the boys were all 
going tishing and I didn’t 
have any rod, so I put my 
conscience to sleep with the 
assurance that if he were at 
home he would loan it to 
me. He was never known 
to do such a thing in his 
life, for he bought the rod 
in Europe and valued it 


Mrs. J. N. PATTERSON IN THE Fietp. See preceding page. 


above everything, but in my great desire to go fishing I forgot those 
little details. I had been very successful during the afternoon, but on 
our way home we all fell to wrestling, and I never could tell how it 
happened but I broke that rod. The silver-mounted handle fell into 
the river and before I could realize what had happened it had floated 
down the stream and was out of sight. I had to write to father for 
money to buy another and came near being expelled from school in 
the bargain. Father cut me off on my month’s allowance, and 
then I couldn't give the girls any flowers at Commencement. 

What a glorious time I had the summer that crowd of us went 
on a fishing expedition and camped for two weeks on Green Island. 
There were twenty of us, nine of the girls and nine of the boys, 
with dear Aunt Mary and Uncle Bob along. They said they went 
to keep us out of mischief, but they were as jolly and full of fun as 
the rest of us. What days those were! I enjoyed every minute of 
the time, except when some of the party would be away at meal 
time and there would be thirteen at the table. Then the girls 
would make me eat my supper away from the rest because they 





were Superstitious of the number thirteen. I was always singled 
out for things of that kind, and 1 don’t know why, unless it was 
because I was sc good natured and docile where the girls were 
concerned. But that was always the case, the girls held the line 
and | dangled helplessly at the other end. 

The next summer the sweetness was plentifully besprinkled 
with the bitter, for it was then that Jack was drowned while out 
fishing on the lake in a boat. No one knew how it happened, for 
not a soul was near at the time, but his boat was found a few miles 
down the lake close by the shore. His old straw hat was lying at 
the bottom of the boat, and that was all that remained to tell the 
story of Jack’s last fishing trip. I have that hat up in my room 
now with his picture pasted inside, and fastened to it are a few 
strands of golden hair. My heart aches when I look at the picture 
and the sunny hair, for 1 think of a perfect happiness that might 
have been, a unity of two souls that nothing save death could sever. 
3ut death did sever it, and Helen followed soon after. But who 
knows, perhaps in another life they have taken up the broken 

thread and are working to- 

/ ' gether according to the 

Divine plan. It seemed to 

me for a while after Jack 

went that I never wanted to 

See a fishing rod again, for 

he was my bosom friend 

\ from boyhood to man- 

hood. He was a tine fellow, 

and if he had been my 

brother I couldn't have 

loved him more or mourned 

his loss more deeply. But 

lam certain that when he 

knew death was upon him 

he met it without flinching. 

He never did a dishonor- 

able thing in his life, and | 

know he wasn’t afraid to 
die. 

The sorrows of that sum- 
mer become indistinct and 
misty in the pleasures of 
the one that followed. That 
was the year I went with 
my fishing rod down to 
Aunt Mary’s to spend my 
vacation. I found some one 
else visiting there too, and 
for some reason | forgot 
that I went there to fish. 1 
lose myself utterly in this 
reverie for there comes up before my vision a sweet face, a pair of 
dark blue eyes, an irresistible little mouth, a wealth of curly brown 
hair, a big hat trimmed with nodding roses, and a limpy white gown 
with tiny flowers scattered all over it. Then—a soft summer 
night—-a walk down the lane in the moonlight, the night winds 
wafting the odor of new mown hay, a drive in the dewy morning, 
a tete-a-tete at twilight, a dreamy waltz, a pressure of the hand. 
That was several summers ago. She is as charming a wife as she 
was a girl, and the baby is named Harry, after me, but she didn’t 
marry me. She made a heaven on this earth for another fellow, 
and I have the memory. 

The shri!l note of a woodpecker near by rouses me from my 
reverie and | jump up with a guilty start. It is half-past 5, and I 
haven't a tish to show for the afternoon that has passed. But I am 
not sorry, for my rambles in the fields of the past have been 
pleasant, even though I have brought back with me an arrow from 
the quiver of memory. 

What would the boys say if they knew how I have spent my 
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afternoon? But they will never know for I abhor being laughed 
at. Tomorrow I will go back to the office and once more be the 
lawver and the man of the world that I was before | came here. 
| cannot take my day dreams with me, for in the hurry and struggle 
of life the heart cry is not heard, and I will bury them beside the 
little stream and let the birds sing their death song. And so the 
world moves on. 





Gaily the piscator 

Worked the noisy reel 

As he was bringing in 

The muscallonge to creel: 
Reel in the singing line, 
Now see it float, 
Muscallonge, muscallonge, 


Safe in the boat.-Clarence Hawkes. 


FISH IN SEASON IN JUNE. 
Brook Trout—Salmo Sa'velinus. 
Land-locked Salmon-_S. gloveri. 
Lake Trout-—S. naymacush. 
Lake Trout-—S. siscowet. 
Salmon Trout--S, malma. 
Grayling -Thrmallus tricolor 
Speckled Perch Pomoxys annularis. 
Black Bass-- Micropterus do.omieu 
Black Bass— M. salmoides. 
Pike Perch—Stizostedium vitreum 


June is the perfect month! Whither shall we saunter? The 
trees are in full leaf, the young birds are full fledged, the skies are 
The lakes 


have not begun to ** work,” and there are yet wide spaces between 


blue, roses are blooming and the streams run clear. 
the rafts of lily pads where the angler may cast without risk of 
Whither shall we go?) We who have leisur2, where 
shall we betake ourselves? In May we tracked up the flush streams 
with bait after the speckled trout, and we could See the flash of the 
white falls away off through the bare forest; but now the banks 
are clothed, and all the limbs are dense with foliage. Nature's 


Severe aspect is gone and she wears only smiles. Crops are grow- 


being fouled. 


ing apace, beetles are flying, the cows come home with udders full, 
and all the world that can goes gipseying. Let us then hie us to the 
lakes, and the open sunshine, where we may for once, or again, 
enjoy the full benison of June. Perhaps in August we shall court 
the shade? 

Verily, there are no lakes on earth like those of our Minnesota 
Park Region. All their shores are pebbled with carnelians, and 
the sun sparkles on the ripples like dust of gold. The brinks are 
canopied with living green, and when the tish disport in the crystal 
waves they flash wakes behind them like the sheen of stars. How 
The poets have christened them * laughing 
Ha, ha! Minnehaha! and the loons laugh too, away 
out in the lakes. Ha, ha! 

Prof. Winchell, our state geologist, has publicly estimated the 
number of the Minnesota lakes at eleven thousand. In a prepared 
list we enumerate more than tive thousand, in groups; but besides 
these.there are in the vast unsurveyed regions of its northern por- 
tions innumerable lakes unknown to cartographers, but familiar 
enough to wood-runners, trappers and Indians, through and among 


charming it all is! 


waters.” 


which there have been long established canoe routes leading to 
trading posts and frontier reservations. The area covered by these 


routes may be safely reckoned as containing more lakes than the 
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Settled portion of the state. But eleven thousand! That is a great 
number. Now-a-days people talk flippantly of numbers, especially 
of dollars, without a conception of their vast aggregate. Why, it 
would occupy a life time of travel to visit them all. In many parts 
of the United States a lake is so rare a thing of beauty and at- 
traction that it is made the objective point of a one hundred mile 
journey; but here, in Minnesota, one is never out of sight of them. 
**Water, water everywhere, and lots to drink!” Cities expend 
millions upon public parks in which a few picturesque bits of muddy 
water constitute th> delight of their great populations. Here nature 
reproduces them ali in aquamarine and clear colors. We are not 
obliged to restrict ourselves to the shadow of a gravel walk, or to 
an umbrella tent, but we may drive at will across the prairie, and 
pitch our sheltering canvas beside waters whose borders are paved 
with rare pebbles, and whose sward is kept green by the ripples 
Ha, ha, again! 


Rippling water! Laughing water! 


less than eighty-one varieties of food 


which kiss it. 
In these lakes thrive no 


tish! In 1885 the writer made a list of them, which was published 
in the -American Angler, together with their distribution by coun- 


ties, giving the number of lakes in each county, so far as they are 
known to surveyors and map-makers. And as this information has 
had no dissemination to speak of we may give it currency through 
the widely circulated medium of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, 


at some future time. 





Mute, put ELOQUENT. 


JUNE TROPHIES 


Pike perch, or wall-eyed pike, are the most widely distributed 
fish of all. They are found in all the counties except the south- 
western counties of Lac Qui Parle, Martin, Nicollet, Olmsted, Pipe- 
June and are caught 


stone and Rock. They come into season in 


in deep water on the edges of submerged sandbars in lakes, and at 
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the mouths of tributaries of large rivers, and in the Mississippi itself. 

Black bass come into season in June. In May they are still 
covering their nests in the shallow water of gravelly shores, and 
protecting their young, as hens do their broods, and should not be 
caught until the young are ready to scatter and take care of them- 
Selves. So long as the parents guard them, they are less exposed to 
predatory rovers of various sorts. It is a mistake to catch them 
in May. Frogs are a killing bait at the opening of the season and 
live minnows and trolling baits later on. 
into deep water and to the outlets of lakes. If the angler expects 
to catch many bass, do not strike the moment a bite is felt, as 
when tishing for trout, but let the fish gorge the bait at its leisure, 
and when you feel the line draw steadily out, tix the hook into its 
jaw by a smart stroke, and you have him, save. Black bass are 
found in all Minnesota counties except the northwestern counties 
of Beltrami, Cass, Clay, Itasca, Kittson, Marshall, Norman, Polk 
and Roseau, and the southwestern counties of Lincoln, Nicollet, 
Nobles, Pipestone, Renville and Rock. 

Yellow perch, croppies (or grass bass), rock bass and suntish, 


In hot weather they go 


one or all of them, usually accompany the black bass, and are sel- 
dom found where the black It is well to remember 
this. Croppies are caught with minnows and are a superlative 
pan-tish. 


bass is not. 


They are close kin to speckled perch. 

Suckers and representatives of the Catostomide are found 
widely distributed throughout the whole state. 

Muscallonge are not found south of Hennepin county, except 
in Lake Pepin. Their habitat is between the parallels 45 degrees 
and 48 degrees latitude, in the middle tier of counties, to-wit: 
Aitkin, southern part of Beltrami and Cass, Crow Wing, Dakota, 
Goodhue, Hennepin, Hubbard, Itasca, Mille Lacs, Lake, Morrison, 
Otter Tail, Sherburne, Sibley, Stearns, St. Louis, Todd, Wabasha, 
Wadena, Winona and Wright. [Goodhue, Dakota, Wabasha and 
Winona border Lake Pepin. . Minnetonka lake, in Hennepin, con- 
tains muscallonge. | 

Whitetish and sturgeon are found in most of the northeastern 
counties. Whitetish are usually by themselves. 
sturgeon are found in Lake Pepin. 


Three varieties of 


Sheepshead, or fresh water grunts, have a wide distribution 
from the extreme north to the southeastern counties. They do not 
occur in southwestern counties. 

Buffalo are found in many of the southeastern counties. 

Hyodons, or mooneyes, which are closely allied to the herrings, 
occur in most of the northwestern prairie streams. Cattish are in 
all waters. Silver bass, or white perch (morone interrupta), and 
Striped bass (voccus chrysops), are frequent. California salmon, 
land-locked salmon, carp and rainbow trout have been introduced. 

Lake trout are found in the Lake of the Woods (Itasca), Ver- 
million lake, and in Aitkin, Cook, Crow Wing, Dakota, Fillmore, 
Houston, &ake, Pope, Ramsey, St. Louis, Washington and Winona 
counties. Lake trout are widely scattered over the surface of lakes 
in June and afford good fly tishing. Speckled trout also afford 
delectable sport with fly in the lakes before the weeds and pads 
reach and cover the surface: but there are few experts in this line. 
We have been instructed, to repletion, how to manipulate the cast 
on streams more or less rapid but very few of our writers seem to 
estimate the care and finesse necessary to successfully fly tish the 
expansive and comparatively still waters of lakes. Most anglers 
cast straight away and drag their flies directly toward them: but 
we believe in letting the waves and riffles wash the fly about more or 
less. On breezy, clear days when trout rise wild and miss often, 
this method is effectual. In dull grey days it does not matter so 
much. It is better to fish alone from a boat. Cast to a point 
parallel with the bow, and work the flies across the water to lee- 
ward till opposite the stern, then round in a semi-circle, as far as 
circumstances will permit, so as to cover as much area as possible 
using in nearly all cases from fifteen to twenty-five feet of line, of 
which at least nine feet should be silk worm gut. On stormy days 
a Shorter and even stouter cast may be used. 

Between the lakes and streams, in June, if the angler cannot 


AND 





STREAM. 


enjoy himself, he had better betake himself to Timpanogas or the 
Dead Sea. Only a month ago we received an affecting letter from a 
despondent clergyman, on Long Island, who had suffered losses 
and afflictions beyond the ordinary lot of man. He mentions having 
visited a trout preserve where he saw hundreds of speckled trout 
from one to tive years old. 
my instinct in life!” 


‘*The sight almost revived 
And so it is always. When we go tishing we 
chirrup and sing. Very little makes us laugh, and bad jokes pass 
current which at noticing. No one 
frisks and capers that way, like we do, except the dog, when he 
Sees you take your gun down for the tirst time in the fall. 
and men are all jolly together. Aren't we, Fido? Hie on, partner! 
Away to the lakes! By jingo! I feel twenty years younger al- 


He Says: 


other times are not worth 


Dogs 


ready! Yes, thirty years younger. As dear old Francis Francis 
uSed to say: ‘I feel—I feel—jolly thirsty, old fellow, don’t you? 
Pass the lotion! Here’s health to man and death to tish. Ha! 


real Jamison that.” 


The influence of this journal should extend throughout the 
entire country, rather than that it should exclusively interest one 
When the East and South Sense of the 


resourceful West, they should tind gratiiication in our pages. We 


Section. Seek sight or 


hope to make this the adopted vehicle of sportsmanlike enterprise, 
experience and adventure; the repository in which may be stored 
all that is allied with and incident to Western tields and streams. 


THE ANGLER’S PLEASURES. 


The angler’s joys we celebrate—the sports 

That lure him from tumultuous scenes of life, 
That win him from the city’s noisy street, 

From mart, from wharf, from avaricious strife. 


They lead him forth to Nature’s loveliest scenes, 
Where he can roam in meditative mood, 

Can muse by margin of the sparkling stream 
Or linger in the shadows of the wood. 


How pure, refined, their dear delights must be 
Who with instructed eye these scenes survey, 

When dawning’s first effulgence o’er them steals, 
Or twilight’s roseate blushes o’er them play. 


Their upturn’d eyes with transport and with awe 
The grand sublimities of Nature view. 

The peaks mountiinous with their crowns of snow, 
The torrents storming the wild ravines through. 


There shaggy forests frown o’er each abyss, 

The dusky hemlocks and the shivering pines; 
And in swift eddies whirling o’er the rocks, 

They cast with cunning hand the spinning line. 


They walk thro’ meadows blazing thick with blooms, 
They track the wimpling brook thro’ thickets green, 
Their senses thrill with rapture as they gaze, 
Their minds are toned harmonious with the scene. 


They list with tranquil joy cach rural sound, 

The low of herds, the mill-wheel’s pleasing hum, 
The village bells—the songs of harvest field, 

The melodies of bird-choirs never dumb. 


O’er the blue bay as dreamily they float 

They note all beauties of the woodland shore, 
And by the borders of the sounding sea 

They list the breaker’s voice, the billow’s roar. 


*Mid such fair scenes the purest influence dwells, 
Where images of peace the soul pervade: 

On Nature’s bosom they tind perfect rest, 
Allvriefs and sorrows of the world allay'd. 


advance sheets of ‘‘Haunts of Wild Game,” by 
Will be ready for delivery in August.] 


[From 


Isaac 
MeLellan. 


HAPPY DAYS CLUB. 


The Happy Days Club, of St. Paul, is one of the most intelli- 
gently enthusiastic and comfortably equipped angling fraternities 
in the State of Minnesota. It is a genuine pleasure to view the 
interior of its home, No. 642 St. Peter street. Trophies in abundance 
tell the tales of this adventure and that. Its members are a genial 
company, cosily housed and always ready for the annual outing 
with the rod and creel. Last year the club had its rendezvous at 
Pembine, Wis. The party was composed of J. W. Gilboy, A. M. 
Ellithorp and D. F. Brown, ‘Joe’ a chef, and Lawrence a mascot. 
This year the club means to explore the north shore of Lake 
Superior. Thus the robust life of nature’s lovers is becoming the 
vogue of the Western people. As portrayed in our illustration on 
another page, the Happy Days Club beams with health and sports- 
manlike vigor. 
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A companion that is cheerful, and free from swearing or 
‘Tis the company and not 
IZAAK WALTON. 


scurrilous discourse, is worth gold. 
the charge that makes the feast. 


Are you doing what you can to further the interests of this 
journal?) Do you not think our work is worthy of whatever you 


can do to increase its circulation? 


A LAKE SILVIA PARTY. 

Mr. Albert Fischer, in commerce the enterprising president of 
the St. Paul Rubber Co., in social life a gentleman of rare, good 
fellowship, a sportsman the type of which should be modeled by 
every generous angler of retined methods, has returned to St. 
Paul with a few well-brawned Eastern friends who have brought to 
creel a splendid catch from Lake Silvia, on the ‘*Soo” line. Mr. 
Fischer’s companions were Mr. E. H. Paine, of New York; W. S. 
Ballou, Providence, R. I., and Chester J. Pike, of Boston. It could 
not have been the good fortune of these gentlemen to tind an 
abler, better host in all the state than Albert Fischer. He has dis- 
tinguished many streams by his true, sportsmanlike rod. It is an 
uncommon pleasure to be 
out with a man who is so 
sure and broad in the eti- 
quette of the tield. Few men 
his skill 
and generous concern of 
companions. When he is 
with you, you are his guest, 
and the innumerable little 
courtesies which,alas, some 
men doff when they don 
their corduroy, are deliv- 
ered by this enthusiastic 
angler with all the grace at- 
tending the lawn or draw- 
ing room. 

The gentiemen under Mr. 


<e 


indeed combine 


Fischer's espionage are ex- 
pert anglers. They belong 
tosome of the leading ang- 
ler’s clubsinthe East. They 
come to Minnesota because 
of the sport our wild fish 
give to the man who casts 
with skill. They left with 
the conviction that the 
West is still’ the natural 
haunt for the wildest game, the best tield companions, and the 
greatest sportsmen’s journal inthe country. Fischer! Pike! What 
bait for tish to the mind of the sportsman, and what names to go 
atishing wi’. 


**Happy Days FisHinG Cius.” 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 

Your journal tits a sportsman’s library like ducks’ feet in the 
mud. Enclosed find $1 for subscription; don’t know but | ought 
to make it $5. Dr. W. P. BROWN. 

Grand Rapids. 


The Department will consider it a favor if the publishers will 
Send the FIELD AND STREAM regularly and all previous numbers. 
Washington, D. C. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


editorially and typographically—and 

Every sportsman in the West should 
Dr. WM. H. STEELE, 

Pres. Hill City Gun Club. 


It is certainly a beauty 
a credit to the publisher. 
feel it his duty to push it along. 
Forest City, la. 


Send me tirst numbers. 
Langdon, N. D. 


Great success to you. 
JOHN MACHON. 
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TROUTING NEAR 
J. M. 


SPOKANE. 
BALTIMORE, 


Little Spokane river ands Deadman and Deep creeks, have long 
borne an enviable reputation for being excellent trout streams. A 
popular rendezvous for ardent anglers along these water courses is 
a point about 8 miles due north of the City of Spokane. In the 
course of the fishing season hundreds visit these beautiful streams 
and whip and troll the waters for miles. The place designated is 
easily and quickly reached, a broad and level highway leading to 
the tishing grounds. 

About the 20th of May a party of four, including the writer, 
left Spokane for a brief angling outing on the streams named. The 
favorite place is not far from where the cold and crystal waters of 
the Deadman rush into the deep and swiftly flowing flood of the 
Little Spokane. Deep creek is a small tributary of the Deadman, 
and empties into that stream only a very short distance from the 
mouth of the former water course. Fishermen are said to meet 
with excellent success during the proper season, which usually 
begins about the last of June and lasts until the close of August. 
But unfortunately for our party, the conditions were not altogether 
propitious. Melting snows in the hills and more remote mountains 
had greatly swelled the Little Spokane and its rushing waters were 
nearly even with the densely wooded banks. 

These things combined to render fishing in that stream very 
discouraging. Heavy and 
Steady rains had prevailed 
for some days, and expe- 
rienced anglers declared 
that under these condi- 
tions, fish would be very 
slow about taking the hook 
in Little Spokane, Deadman 
and Deep creeks at this sea- 
son. Despite these draw- 
backs, the party decided to 
take the chances. 

A drive of about one and 
one-half hours over a wind- 
ing road which led through 
a pine forest, brought the 
party to the home of a hos- 
pitable rancher, whose 
guests we were to be during 
our outing. The skies were 
overcast with lowering 
clouds, and the weather 
was quite cool. We had 
laid in a plentiful supply of 
tackle—fly and common 
bait hooks, lines, rods, etc. 
A plentiful stock of salmon 
eggs was also brought 
along to tempt the shy 
trout to nibble, should they 
decline to snap at the fly. 

About noon the ranch 
was reached. The house, 
though constructed of 
rough pine logs, was a very comfortable lodgment, and the 
party was very kindly welcomed and hospitably entertained. 
The building stood close to the public road near the summit of a 
long, high ridge overlooking a stretch of the winding Deadman, 
and within sight and sound of that stream. From the house down 
to the mouth of the Deadman is about one and one-half miles, and, 
for that distance, it runs through a narrow but very rich bottom, 
which, in places, is quite swampy. The bottom is covered with a 
dense growth of smail timber and brush. There were also many 
large trees of pine, black pine, and towering tamarack. The brighter 
green-hued foliage of the latter trees afforded a pleasing contrast 
to the other varieties of the coniferous family. Along through the 
timber the stream meanders— rushing in places, brawling over ledges 
of stone, sand and coarse pebbles, and, at short intervals, lapsing 
into quiet, deep pools, and slowly swinging eddies. It was at the 
latter places where the largest and best tish lurked. 

For half a mile or more the banks of the creek were thickly 
beset with brush and trailing vines, and thorn-bearing bushes, which 
renders angling difficult and disagreeable. But slow progress could 
be made, and the line could not be cast without constant danger of 
annoying entanglement. 

Noon had arrived by the time the ranch was reached,and the party 
sat down to an excellent dinner before starting out. Two fishermen 
joined the party at the ranch, one of whom was an experienced 
angler. This swelled our number to six. Just before the party 
sallied forth a light shower fell, but that did not dampen our ardor. 
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Descending the deep hillside by a narrow and tortuous treil, 
the party very soon arrived at the margin of the beautiful stream. 
In less than tive minutes the members of the party were strung 
along the brushy banks. Hooks were quickly baited, flies and li 
adjusted, and tishing commenced in earnest. 

For four hours our party fished up and down the stream. 
They clambered over fallen trees, scrambled through thick under- 
brush, briars and tangled vines, and plunged now and then knee- 
deep into the swamp. During the afternoon a cold rain fell at 
intervals, but the party fished like courageous anglers, whom no 
discouragement could daunt. Wet, scratched, muddy and chilled 
to the bone, their courage never forsook them for an instant. 
Every riffle was industriously whipped and the mysterious depth of 
all the pools and sluggish eddies carefully explored. However, the 
fish appeared to be in no mood to bite. Somehow the salmon eggs 
proved no temptation to the palates of the tinny denizens of the 
creek. Fly hooks, for some reason, did not meet with any better 
success. 

Our party worked down stream and along toward tive o'clock 
the Little Spokane was reached. On the way down Deep creek 
was crossed. This is a small but clear and swiftly flowing water 
course. Late rains had swollen the little stream so that its banks 
in many places were overflowed. Our hooks were speedily thrown, 
but as not a solitary tug at the lines rewarded our patient efforts, 
the party soon moved on. Between the mouth of Deep creek and 
Little Spokane several large pools and slowly whirling eddies were 
found, and the wet and weary, but by no means disheartened 
anglers, met with better luck. Several handsome trout were 
quickly landed, and a large whitetish was also soon floundering on 
the grassy bank. Shortly after Little Spokane was reached, but it 
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On tHe LitTLe SPOKANE. 


was found to be very high, and the soil-ladened waters went whirl- 
ing in a powerful current. The fish could not be coaxed into taking 
any sort of a hook. Only one fish—a beautiful trout—was hauled 
out by a sunall lad of the party whose triumph and joy knew no 
bounds at his unexpected success. It was the largest tish captured 
during the afternoon. 

As the heavens still frowned sullenly on us and the fish con- 
tinued unsocial, it was determined to suspend operations for the 
day, and to renew efforts the following morning. Our party was 
soaked through, cold and had appetites like famished cormorants. 
A warm shelter and a smoking supper held out a strong inducement 
to return tothe ranch. So we started up stream, dropping lines here 
and there, only the large pools and eddies being tried. Dame For- 
tune smiled on the party, for several fine fish were landed. 

About 6 o’clock the crowd started homeward, hungry, wet 
and tired, but jolly and in good spirits. Before going, a hasty 
“inventory” was taken of the stock in hand. On counting the fish 
it was found that the total catch of the afternoon aggregated 56. 
The most of the fish were trout, but there were several nice white- 
fish, and quite a number of diminutive ‘shiners.” Some of the 
latter were only a few inches long, but proved to be very palatable. 
Not a fish was overlooked in our computation, and in our calcula- 
tions for the evening meal. 

Supper that evening proved a royal feast. All the fish were 
cooked ‘‘according to the queen’s taste,” and not a fragment 
except the bones—was left to tell the story. Following the meal 
came a general drying out of shoes and clothes, and a genial 
recounting of the afternoon's experiences around the big blazing 
fire. Before 10 o’clock all were snugly ensconced between com- 
fortable blankets. Lulled by the sound of the gently descending 
rain upon the rude roof, and the melody of distant moving waters, 
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every member of the party was soon wandering through the 
shadowy realm of dreamland, and dreaming about all sorts of 
marvellous tish stories. 

The scene during the night was one of romantic beauty. 
Showers fell at intervals, and the skies were more or less obscured 
by scurrying clouds, through which the moon—nearing the full 
rode triumphantly. At brief intervals it burst out between the 
narrow openings and shone with resplendent power, illuminating 
the whole landscape. Like millions of diamonds the rain-drenched 
needles of the surrounding pine forest gleamed with dazzling 
brilliancy, which contrasted vividly to the dark shadows cast by 
the huge tree trunks. The air wore a mild silvery hue that tended 
to intensify the general effect, and lent an atmosphere of mysterious 
loneliness to hill, mountain, forest and foliage. 

Added to the sight, various nocturnal sounds were blended. 
Far below from the bottom arose the perpetual voice of the 
Deadman— a roaring, swishing sound as the stream rushed over its 
rocky channel and fretted against its winding banks. 

These sounds, mellowed by distance, fell on the ear with a sort 
of soothing cadence. The night winds sang a sweet and pathetic 
refrain among the branches of the piney woods, reminding one of 
the sad tones of a mighty harp, the strings of which were touched 
by an unseen hand. Mingled with the voice of the stream and the 
song of the forest, came the lonely hooting of Owls and croaking 
of frogs. Long before the moon went down the shrill tones of 
chanticleer. proclaimed the dawning of a new day. 

Our tishermen were up betimes and had tinished all arrange- 
ments for the forenoon’s tish. It was understood that the party 
was to start for Spokane at noon. Shortly after the morning meal 
was concluded, a drizzling rain set in which continued through the 
entire day. Nothing daunted, however, our party sallied out to 
see what measure of luck would attend us. The day proved very 
disagreeable in point of comfort, and our angling efforts resulted 
in a dismal failure. 

For hours we fished along the Deadman down to the Little 
Spokane, and up again to the starting point. The fish proved 
more shy and less hungry than on the preceding day, and no 
inducement could tempt them from their hiding places. It was 
hoped that the murky heavens and the rain dimpled streams would 
be circumstances in our favor, but they were against our luck. 
To add to our misfortune, the continuous downpour rendered the 
waters very muddy. Every member of the party got thoroughly 
saturated again. None wore gumboots, and well soaked feet were 
the rule. Under the steady rain our salmon egg bait dissolved and 
ran together, forming a very glutinous sort of jelly which refused 
to stay on the hook in the rushing waters. 

After fighting resolutely for several hours against the inclement 
elements and the fates, our party concluded to abandon further 
efforts and to return home. Dripping and shivering, we reluctantly 
left the scene of failure, and waded through the muddy road that 
led up to the ranch. This was reached about 11.30 a. mM. On 
counting our “spoils” it was found that the party had 12 rather 
small tish, about one-third of which were petty ‘‘shiners.” As the 
morning’s Output would not make a respectable ‘‘taste” for the 
hungry crowd, it was decided by an unanimous vote to donate the 
entire catch to the three children at the ranch. The fish were 
cooked and the feast was served up to the juveniles, while we took 
plain, but very palatable bacon, and was thankful to get it. 

After a hearty dinner we bade adieu to our hospitable enter- 
tainers, who had made matters very pleasant for us during our 
brief outing, climbed into our vehicle and drove to Spokane over a 
very muddy road, through a drenching rainstorm and beneath the 
dripping boughs of the gloomy pine forest. Though our fishing 
outing proved to be only a modified success, and devoid of any 
incident of special brilliancy or thrilling experience, yet the trip 
was thoroughly enjoyable to every member of the party. 

As we turned our faces cityward each member registered a 
silent vow to revisit the scenes of our recent exploit when the 
fishing season was on, and when the trout had cultivated a good 
sized appetite. During the trouting season these three streams are 
said to teem with fish. The country is beautiful and picturesque, 
and the trip is a delightful one. 


LAKE MINNETONKA. 

During the temperate season perhaps no other locality in America 
has so many of the natural beauties and delights of land, air and 
water, at the same time containing so many adjuncts and belong- 
ings of modern civilization, as Lake Minnetonka. The air is so 
cool, pure and sweet; the lake itself, with its myriad sylvan bays, 
bright beaches, broad expanses of pelucid waters, and gems ot 
islands so altogether lovely that no more pleasing region can be 
desired. Upon the lake there are magnificent and palatial steam- 
boats, while on the north shore at Minnetonka Beach, stands the 
palatial Hotel Lafayette, one of the largest institutions of its char- 
acter in the country and close at hand lie the marvellous twin cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, the glory of the Golden Northwest. 
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WITH THE GRAY BASS AT LAKE IDA. 
CHARLES CRISTADORO. 

It was late in the afternoon when | dropped in to visit George 
in his sanctum. Work was through for the day and I tound him 
entertaining Eli, Ira and the Doctor with a fish yarn. The subject ot 
his discourse hung upon the wall, the mounted head that once 
directed and controlled the body of a 30-Ib. pickerel; the cruel dis- 
tended jaws, bristling with inwardly-pointed teeth, seemed capacious 
enough to take in a 5-Ib. bass at a gulp. The story was an interest- 
ing one, and on the face of it, seemingly true, except that part about 
the fish biting off the oar-blade, swallowing one of the oar-locks 
and loosening pianks in the boat with blows of his massive tail. _ It 
was a big fish and no doubt did make a vicious, furious tight before be- 
ing landed, but it is the old story, the truth is not in a fisherman when 
he tells his tale. The yarn finished, George continued addressing 
me: “I've been fishing with Eli; he took me off somewhere to a 
spot where the train stopped in the woods; we then rode fourteen 
country miles ina Springless farm wagon. We left the farm house 
at 3 A. M. to get the early morning tishing and rode another four 
miles through the trackless forest, dodging windfalls and mudholes 
until we reached the lake. And to cap the climax, | thought 1 was 
yoing to get Some genuine bass, the simon pure small-mouth, gamey 
article, but what we did take were the large-mouthed variety and 
what they lacked in fight and gameness they made up in mouth, a 
marked trait not unfrequently noticed in some of the lower and 
higher animals as well.” 

“| tished like a ‘peon,’” continued George, “and for once | 
would like to tish like a‘ prince;’ can you help me out?” 

“Lam going to Lake Ida,” said 1, “and if you will come, I will 
promise you the finest of bed and board and the best of fishing.” 











Our Catcu. 


“Thursday night—Eli and Ira, does that 
suit you?” ‘It suits me.” “It’s a go.” “We'll meet Thursday 
night for the evening train.” When the train came we were all there 
and were soon speeding towards the lakes. The hours were pleasantly 
killed over a game of cinch, the scientific and mind-reading playing 
of George and Eli astounding the assembled audience. We expe- 
rienced the phenomenon of Eli bidding thirteen on a three and six 
spot of spades and George helping him out with the ace, king, queen, 
jack, ten spot and deuce. Funny, wasn’t it? 

“Next stop, Alex-an-dri-a.” At which cards disappear, rods 
and bags are pulled from under the seats and we don our overcoats, 
for we have half an hour’s ride ahead of us. With a hissing of 
brakes and grinding of wheels we pull up to the station. “Hello,” 
comes from Kent, a gray-headed old veteran, as he sits upon the 
front seat of his rig, holding down a pair of spirited and restive 
horses. Our grips and rods stored away, we jump in and are soon 
speeding along. We admire the changing, moonlit scenery of tield, 
forest and glen, and pass several small lakes on our way. 

We start up old Kent who, in his day, has teamed freight across 
the prairie trails when the Sioux Indians still roamed free and wild. 
He tells us of his experiences through the Sioux rebellion, how he 
lost many a mule and horse, the Indians making pincushions of 
them with their arrows, and how he only barely escaped the same 
fate on several occasions. His descriptions are vivid and realistic, 
so much so, that we notice Ira unconsciously feeling for his scalp 

long since denuded, however, in the matrimonial battle. The 
air is fresh and bracing, the road in splendid condition and the 
full moon lights up our roadway and surrounding scenery as if 
under the search light of a man-of-war. A barking dog well down 
the road tells of nearness to our destination. It is past midnight, 


“When do you start?” 
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but our tarmer host Bedman is up to welcome us. A log house, 
neat as a pin—the interior whitewashed like the driven snow—with 
two roomy comfortable beds, is put at our disposal. As we turn 
in, exclamations of praise are heard for the softness and comfort- 
giving qualities of the beds. Ira, as the light is put out, says some- 
thing about getting up at 3 a. M. for the “early morning fishing.” 
On the assurance that this is a lake where a man can start out at 
8 a. M., tish till noon, take three hours for dinner and lazing on the 
beach, then tish until 6 and quit with enough gray, small-mouthed 
beauties to satisfy any one not a ‘*bass hog,” Ira subsides, and in 
a few moments more the nasal cadence of sound is heard that soon 
Sets usalltoimitating. At 7 o’clock,a knock is heard upon our cabin 
door and Bedman gives us a cheery ‘* good morning,” and better 
still, tells us that the wind is right to give us a splendid day’s sport. 

We have all had a splendid, cool, restful night and are soon 
doing more than justice to a more than bountiful farmhouse break- 
fast. At 8 o'clock we are out on the lake, Eli, Ira and Erick, the 
boatman, in one boat, and George, Bedman and myself in the other, 
pulling steadily for the sand bar up the lake. Our boatman is a 
brawny, broad-chested Hercules, son of one of Minnesota's first 
Settlers. His father passed through Minneapolis when it was 
St. Anthony’s Falls, consisting of a dozen houses. Bedman, as a 
boy, was as much at home among the papooses in the tepees of the 
Chippewas, his only neighbors, as in his own log cabin home. As 
a youth he vied with the Indian youths in their feats with bow and 
arrow in hunting the prairie chickens, partridges and wild ducks. 
When he could handle a gun, he trailed the deer with the redmen 
and became as skilled in woodcraft as the best of them. Although 
the lake is nine miles long and two miles wide, he seems to know 
every sand bar, hole and reef. *‘*A peculiar lake is this,” says Bed- 
man, *‘it is the first in this locality to freeze over in the winter and 
the last to thaw out in the spring, and whilst its depth has been 
estimated, as a matter of fact no investigator as yet has had line 
enough with him to plumb the bottom. It is, no doubt, on account 
of its great depth that the water is in summer several degrees cooler 
than the surrounding lakes. It harbors muscalonge, pickerel, 
small-mouthed and large-mouthed bass, rock bass, ring and white 
perch, wall-eyed pike of great size, croppies, sunfish and whitefish. 
The whitetish serve no practical purpose, because in the summer 
Seining is forbidden and in the winter, the only time when whitefish 
can be taken on a hook, fishing through the ice is prohibited, so 
the whitefish wax fat and live to a good old age.” We are nearing 
the bar and Bedman decides to try a hole on the other side of it 
where there should be a few ‘‘ grays.” We anchor, cast and still 
fish, using a light, split bamboo rod and the thinnest of lines. 
George’s line is no sooner well settled in the water from his cast than 
he gets a strike and when George sets the hook, as old Dan Bryant 
used to say when the curtain went up, ‘‘now the trouble begins.” 
Up darts the silvery fish straight in the air and with a vicious, bull- 
terrier Shake of the head tries to dislodge the hook; back he plunges 
into the lake and down, down he sounds, taking with him yards of 
line in his wake; the tight is on in earnest as is evidenced by 
George’s reel. 

I now cast my bait in the water over the stern of the boat and 
Bedman likewise is prepared for business, casting his line over the 
opposite side of the boat to George. Before George’s fish has 
shown the first symptoms of fatigue, we each get a strike, three 
men and three fish. The bass make such long and erratic runs that 
we have considerable difficulty in keeping the lines from snarling. 
George after an exciting tight, lands the first bass of the day, a fine, 
gray, small-mouth. He emits a war-whoop for Eli’s edification who 
is some distance away drowning minnows. We land our fish in 
due season and but a few minutes elapse before the three of us are 
fastened once more each to a lively, gamey fish. The sport is fast 
and exciting, Bedman stops tishing and devotes himself to landing 
our tish, unhooking and baiting our hooks; the bass wi// gorge the 
bait, and on almost every tish Bedman has to use the disgorger. 

Erick’s boat is very still and the war-whoops that go up with 
every fish landed by George get no response. It is evident that 
Erick has not yet found the tish. The cries of exultation from our 
boat have had their effect, the other boat begins to edge over our 
way and tinally drops anchor within thirty feet of us. Our luck 
continues unabated and we become the subject of invidious and 
scurrilous remarks on the part of Eli and Ira. We are accused of 
taking the best minnows and frogs to ourselves and of having the 
best rods, the best reels, the best hooks, the best anchor-rope and 
what not. But still, “The band played on” and we kept landing the 
gamey old bass. Our string as it floats beside the boat already 
begins to give indications of weight and numbers. We do not 
hurry our tish but play them as long as there is any play in them. 
If numbers come to our string it is simply because of the superior 
location of our anchor. Eli aad Ira are so blinded with chagrin 
and jealousy at our wonderful luck that when an overflow meeting 
from our school of bass does happen their way to sample their bait, 
through inattention to their own affairs, they frequently lose the 
chance given them. 
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It is after 1 o'clock; we haul up anchor and soon have our 
boats drawn upon the tree-lined and shady beach. Ira rummaging 
in the bow of our boat tinds a basket which he, with intent and 
starved look, begins to investigate for hard boiled eggs and sand- 
wiches. Instead he tinds tin cups, plates, knives, forks, spoons, jar 
of butter, bottle of cream, ground coffee, sugar, salt, pepper, corn 
meal, a loaf of bread and some slices of bacon, but no hard botled 
ges, ple or sandwiches. Ira is disappointed. In a tew moments 
Erick has a tine crackling fire on the beach, over which hangs a 
coffee pot, and on the hot coals two frying pans give out sizzling 
sounds as the aromatic bacon curls up its streaky sides. Bedman 
has slipped several of the smaller bass off the strings and with a few 
dett strokes of the knife has skinned and boned them. Eli during 
the morning whilst scraping the bottom of the lake with his bait, 
ran foul of a bull-head and succeeded after a great tussle in landing 
him. Eli expatiates, whilst Bedman is cleaning the bass, upon the 
delicacy of bull-heads as pan tish, and Bedman is tinally persuaded 
to skin and clean the bull-head for Eli’s dinner. Dusting the tish 
with pepper and salt and sprinkling liberally with corn meal, the 
two pans are sizzling and sputtering once more. “First and Jast 
call to dinner” resounds through the woods. Coffee is poured 
into tin cups, bread is cut and handed round, and with knife and 
fork in one hand and tin plate in the other, as Bedman makes the 
circuit, we help ourselves to crisp, brown morsels of tish direct 
from the pan. There sits George, arrayed like Solomon in a 
resplendent Fourth of July sweater, his back against a convenient 
tree, a Steaming cup of coffee by his side, and his tin plate, loaded 
with tish and bacon, on his knees. And such tish! Delmonico’s 
could not equal it. We heap encomiums upon Bedman’s head and 
tell him le is an artist and a chef. George sums up the situation in 
a word when he exclaims, “Eli, | now tish like a prince.” Our 
lunch over we tind a makeshift for a card table and while away the 
sultry hours of the early afternoon under the shade of the trees 
over cinch and our pipes. The descending sun warns us of the 
fleeting day; it is 4 o'clock and time to be on the water. Erick 
Shows unusual activity, well accounted for later, and soon has his 
boat well out in the lake. Bedman looks up from stowing away 
the camping impedimenta in the bow of the boat and exclaims, 
“Gee whiz, if those fellows aren't going right for our spot,” and 
sure enough before we were on the lake they had cast their anchor 
and were ready to begin work on our stamping ground of the 
morning. Before we reached the proximity of the hole, the three 
of them had a bass apiece on their lines and were howling with glee 
and derision at us. We anchor as near them as possible and decide 
to remain there, take our chances of striking the tish and enjoy the 
fun. Our string 1s well loaded from our morning catch, so a few 
bass more or less now, cuts no important tigure with ws. We can 
afford to sit still with contented souls and see the fun. We freely 
criticise the tishing tactics of Eli and Ira and condemn the manner in 
which they tug and strain on their rods to get the bass yet full of 
tight and life, within the engulting recess of the landing net. It gives 
uS great Satisfaction to denounce such “pot tishing” as mean, unfair 
and unsportsmanlike. Our taunts strike home and to absolve 
themselves from such odium, they now keep the bass on their lines 
long after the tish are tuckered out. This has the effect of keeping 
down their string materially, and but for this their catch would have 
outnumbered ours, for the bass bit taster in the afternoon than in 
the forenoon. We were bevond the charmed circle and got a strike 
only at long intervals. 

Erick is the possessor of a camera and has offered to take our 
catch. We pull up anchor and arrive at our landing stage before 
sundown. We artistically entwine the two strings, one each around 
an oar, and a splendid showing they make. The exposures made, 
we wend our way to the farm house and proceed to make four 
allotments of the tish. Our friends in town who have tasted Lake 
Ida bass betore are expectant, and every fish upon our strings will 
be met with an appreciative and hearty welcome. George has had 
the plates carefully wrapped up from the light, and will, when he 
arrives in town, have them developed and published in his paper 
for the editication of the boys whom the fates will not let go tishing. 
3ut alas, George is no tishing hero in his own house, for when he 
brings in the string of fish and with a swelling of his manly bosom 
points them out, his wife cruelly asks him, “What did they cost, and 
where did you buy them?” This is too much for flesh and blood to 
stand, and with a sardonic smile George says, “My dear, I have the 
evidence right here, tishermen may prevaricate, but the sun, 
although not always spotless, is ‘tabsolutely truthful,” and forth- 
with he proceeded to thoughtlessly undo the plates, and in doing 
so and exposing them, ‘he very sunlight that gave him bis evidence 
took it away. The plates were ruined. George now rests not night 
or day until he can once again visit the haunts of the gamey gray 
bass, and this time bring home indisputable and corroborative 
proof of his prowess with the rod and reel. 


In writing to our advertisers please do not fail to say you saw 
it in the FIELD AND STREAM. 





INFLUENCE 


OF NATURE. 


Therefore am | still 
A loverof the meadows and the woods 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world, 
Of eve and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive: well pleased to recognize 
In nature, and the language of the sense. 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart and soul, 
Of all my moral being. Wordsworth 


A CANOE VOYAGE UP THE MISSISSIPPI 
AROUND LAKE SUPERIOR HALF A 
CENTURY AGO. 


KEUKA. 


AND 


I have before me on my desk a unique volume of some two 
hundred pages, whose leaves are yellow with the years of a halt 
century. It was written in 1846 by that enthusiastic lover ot nature, 
and genial writer of a generation ago —little known by the present, 
but loved wherever known—Charles Lanman. 

1 am writing within a few blocks of his former home in Monroe, 
Michigan, a spot that he loved so well, within sight and sound ot 
the rippling waters of the romantic and historic river Raisin, the 
stream for which he bore so strong an affection and ot which he 
wrote So lovingly. The book is thoroughly characteristic of the 
man, simple as nature itself, with a profound reverence for all 
appeals to the higher instincts. It occurs to me that I can give 
to the readers of FIELD AND STREAM no greater treat, nor offer 
to the pages of this beautiful new Western journal, devoted to 
“ recreative life in sun and shade,” a contribution more appropriate 
or more welcome than one which shall bring back to them the 
memory of one who would have so greatly enjoyed the compan- 
ionship of the circle of contributors and readers; the extracts 
which are liberally made from the book possess more than simply 
a general interest. The title page is as follows: 


A SUMMER IN THE WILDERNESS; 
EMBRACING 
A CANOE VOYAGE UP THE MISSISSIPPI AND AROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. 
By CuHarres LANMAN, 
Author of **Essays for Summer Hours,” ete. 
“And I was in the wilderness alone.”’—Bryant 

The first of the papers was written at St. Louis in the month of 
June, 1846, and it was from this point that the voyage here narrated 
was begun, but I think the descriptions and notes which have the 
greatest local interest for the FIELD AND STREAM begin with the 
paper written at Lake Pepin in July of the same year. So I have 
concluded to begin with these. 

“That portion of the Mississippi which extends from Prairie du 
Chien to Lake Pepin is the most mountainous and truly beautiful 
on the whole river, and may with strict propriety be called the 
‘Alpine Region.’ The river here varies froma quarter of a mile 
toa full mile in width, and on either side throughout the whole 
distance is a range of mountains, which sometimes bend over the 
river and sometimes recede into the interior for several miles. The 
Mississippi here is rather sluggish, but perfectly translucent, and 
filled with islands which are covered with every variety of forest 
trees found between Kentucky and the Great Lakes. But the willow 
and the elm are pre-eminently beautiful. Well do | remember with 
what perfect delight | mused upon the changing landscape as our 
vessel glided onward and onward into the wild and silent wilder- 
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ness. The mountains of this region are not quite so lofty as the 
highlands of the Hudson (to which they have been compared), but 
they are far more picturesque, fantastic and extensive. At one 
moment may be seen a cone-shaped mountain rising to the height 
of some eight hundred feet and completely covered to the extreme 
summit with a carpet of grass; now the eye will linger on a per- 
pendicular bluff pictured against the sky, like a fortress of the 
mound builders, and actually frowning upon the softly flowing 
stream that laves its foliage-hidden base. Now you sail in the 
shadow of a pillared temple that seems to prop the sky; then along 
a Succession of peaks and points that fade away until lost in the 
rosy atmosphere of evening. During all this time our vessel will be 
gliding around and between the most charming of, green islands, 
some of them containing a solitary grave, others a little brother- 
hood of Indians lounging upon the grassy opening before their 
wigwams; while some happy bird will favor you with an occasional 
song, or the leap of a trout take the fancy captive to revel in the 
cool chambers of the stream. Here it is, too, that the famous 
island mountain rises to the height of tive hundred feet, completely 
covered with trees and capped by a cluster of broken rocks. — It is 
several miles long and about one in width, and is the largest island 
in the Mississippi. From) .ime immemorial it has been celebrated 
for the number of its rattle snakes, and in a grassy plot at its base 
stands a cluster of graves where repose the ashes of stranger 
Indians who died upon this island from wounds inflicted by these 
reptiles. The next object that I would attempt to describe in my 
way up the Mississippi, is Lake Pepin. 

It liesin my memory 
as the Horicon of the 
wilderness. It is an | 
extended portion of 
the Mississippi,twenty 
three miles long and 
from three to four 
wide. It is surround- 
ed with hills which 
abound in almost 
every Variety of game. 
Its shores are gravelly, 
and covered with the 
most valuable of ag- 
ates and carnelians; 
the water is clear and 
very deep, and it yields 
the very best fish in 
great abundance. My 
lirst view of Lake 
Pepin (1 wish | knew 
how it came by that 
name) was on the 
most charming of 
evenings that I ever 
witnessed. The cloud- 
less sky was studded 
with stars, and the 
moon sailed upwards 
and onward with an 
uncommon beauty, as 
if proud of the wilder- 
ness world she was then flooding with her beams. For hours did I 
sit musing upon the eastern shore, near the outlet, whence | could 
discern no less than sixteen peaks or bluffs, looming in majestic 
solitude against the horizon, 

“The holy time was quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.” 

The water was without a ripple, and reflected in its pure bosom 
every star, while the moon, as if determined that it should remain 
forever, spanned it with a bar of gold. The only sounds that 
trembled in the air were the hoot of an owl, the wail of a loon, 
and a hum from the insect world. I looked and wondered until 
the night was far spent and the dew upon my brow was heavy and 
cold. 

It was while tarrying at this point that the captain of our 
Steamer was honored by a visit from Wabashaw, the head chiet of 
the Sioux nation. He was attended by several of his counsellors, 
and in all his movements had the bearing of a proud prince. He is 
a young man, and said to be a brave and successful warrior. Our 
captain treated him to wine, and 1 gave him a present of tobacco. 
The captain was so pleased with the “natural curiosity,” as he 
called the chief, that he summoned all his lady passengers to obtain 
aglimyse. The ladies soon made their appearance, and while 
stariny, at the chief, now laughing, and then laying their hands upon 
his numerous ornaments, a most ferocious glance all at once shot 
from his eye, and uttering a scornful speech he bolted from the 
ring of impudent spectators. The cause of this sudden movement 
was that it is considered disgraceful for a Sioux chief to be seen in 
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the company of women or to be spoken to or be stared at by 
them. The only person whose hand he would take on going ashore 
was mine; and on a subsequent occasion when I happened to meet 
this chief, he treated me with marked attention and presented me 
with a handsome pipe. At the time | visited Lake Pepin there were 
quite a number of Sioux Indians encamped upon its shores, and 
among the lodges that | visited was that of a woman ninety vears 
of age. She was so intelligent and amiable that | was very much 
interested in her and in the long story that she related. 

The most romantic legend, however, that I ever heard asso 
ciated with the Mississippi Horicon 1s the story of Winona. She 
was the daughter of a chief, and lived about one hundred years ago. 
She was exceedingly beautiful and universally beloved. Her father 
had promised her hand to a favorite warrior, while her heart had 
already been pledged to another not less brave, but more noble and 
youthful. For many months she would not listen to the wishes of 
her father, but his sterner nature was aroused and he vowed she 
must marry the object of Ais choice. Weeks passed on, and she 
saw that she must yield. Nightly did she nieet her accepted lover, 
but always talked to him of the Spirit Land, as if she had been a 
queen of that fantastic realm. The marriage day had been 
appointed, and the chief had proclaimed a feast. To all outward 
appearances a change suddeniy came over the maiden’s mind, and 
she smiled and talked like one about to be made a happy bride 
Among the delicacies that were to be eaten on the occasion was a 
certain berry that was to be found in great perfection upon a 
certain hill or bluff. It was a pleasant summer afternoon, and all 

the female friends of 





—s TT ery = Winona, accompanied 


| by herself, were pick- 
| ing the desired berries 
| Carelessly did they all 
wander up the hillside, 
while an occasional 
laugh would ring out 
upon the air; but Wi- 
nona was only seen to 
smile, for (though 
those ioving friends 
knew it not) her heart 
was darkened by many 
a Strange shadow 
Carelessly did the 
duskv berry gatherers 
wander on, when all 
at once a low melan- 
choly song fell upon 
their ears, and lo, up- 
on the very edge of a 
beetling precipice 
stood the form of the 
much loved Winona. 
Her song was dirge 
like, and when her 
companions were in 
tuitively convinced of 
the contemplated 
deed, they were stupe- 
tied with horror. Wi 
nona motioned them back, while her song increased until it became 
a wail 


| 


“Farewell, sisters, 
lam going to the Spirit Land 
My warrior will come after me, 


And we shall be blessed.’ 


With these words ringing out upon the air, Winona, the pride 
of the Indian village on Lake Pepin, threw herself headlong trom 
the cliff, and was deeply buried in the clear waters of the river 
below. And this is the story that hallows the loftiest peak of this 
lake. lobtained it as here related, from one of her kindred, and 
have reason for believing it to be substantially true As to 
Winona’s warrior, he did not “come after her” as predicted in the 
song, at once, but it is said lived for many years a hermit, and 
finally died a madman. 

The scenery between Lake Pepin and the St. Croix is not as 
lofty nor as picturesque as that we have already passed, but its 
interest is greatly enhanced by the great number of Indians that 
we here meet. The Red Wing village is nearly midway between the 
two lakes mentioned, and contains about six hundred souls. A 
short distance from this village are two isolated mountains, whence 
may be seen a most magniticent panorama of the wilderness, and 
when viewed at sunset, presents more the appearance of dreamland 
than reality. These mountains from time immemorial have been 
used as the altars where Indian war parties have offered up their 
sacrifices, previous to going to battle At the present time, how- 
ever, their only inhabitants are rattlesnakes which slumber on their 
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sunny Slopes or in the clefts of the rocks during the long summer. 
And thus it is throughout the world, in the wilderness as in the city, 
death and the beautiful are ever linked in an unbroken brotherhood. 

| only remained at the Red Wing village one night, but such a 
night | hope never to pass again. A perfect outcast of a trader had 
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furnished the Indians with a supply of “fire water,” and the whole 
posse of them were madly drunk. For want of a better place | 
had to sleep in the cabin of this very trader. My bed was the 
floor, while my host and his family occupied beds in opposite 
corners of the room—the only room in the house. Such horrible 
yelling and screaming as I heard during the first half of that night | 
shall not forget. The noises were fairly devilish and unearthly. 
Now one would hear the clashing of knives, as some of the more 
desperate came together in deadly conflict, then would be heard the 
sobbings, moans or screams of some miserable woman, as she 
exposed and mutilated her body to perpetuate the memory of a 
dead husband or child. It was a horrible night. But there was 
one incident which actually made my hair stand out like the quills 
of aporcupine. * * * It was somewhat after midnight and the 
yelling of the savages had partly subsided. 1 had just fallen into a 
doze, when I was startled by the stealthy opening of our cabin 
door, and the tread of a muffled footstep. It was intensely dark, 
but | Avew it was an Indian, and shudderingly suspected that some 
one was about to be murdered. The object in the room made just 
noise enough to betray its presence and to terrify me, then all was 
still. | listened with breathless expectancy, and still I listened, 
still no sound. Finally yielding to the strain, and fear, doubtless, 
I fainted and fell back upon my rude pillow. Exhausted, | slept, 
or dreamed—and the dreams were more terrible than the reality- 
until dawn. By the first streaks of light that entered the room I 
awoke, and there, directly at my side, flat on the floor was a huge 
Indian, heavily breathing in his drunken slumber. The first intelli- 
gence of what had been going on in the night, was that one Indian 
had been killed during the orgies, and that another was at that 
moment in the agonies of death. As may be supposed | left the 
Red Wing village without regret. Lake Saint Croix empties into 
the Mississippi, and its principal inlet is a river of the same name, 
which rises in the vicinity of Lake Superior. 

This is the valley through which the traders and Indians have 
been in the habit of passing for a century, on their way from the 
Western prairies to Lake Superior, and from the lake back again 
to the prairies. The river is only distinguished for one waterfall of 
uncommon beauty. The lake is about twenty-five miles long, from 
two to tive wide, and surrounded by charming scenery. The water 
is clear—but strangely of a rich brown color—and abundantly sup- 
plied with tish, of which the trout is the most plentiful. 

At the outlet of this lake I visited another encampment of In- 
dians (Sioux), where | saw a noted chief, Little Crow. He was a 
handsome man, but both of his arms had been broken by rifle balls, 
shot by one of his own brothers, who was envious of his station as 
chief. The revenge was quick and complete; four rifle balls were 
sent into the body of the criminal, by the chief's order, and he was 
turned over to his howling widow. 


From St. Croix to St. Peters* the banks of the Mississippi are in 
many places steep—rising to a height of about one hundred and 
fifty feet. There are three landscape views connected with this 
portion of the valley which impressed me greatly. I witnessed 
them all in one afternoon in the light of a mellow sunshine. The 
first was of a rolling prairie that faded away into the distant sky 
until its outline was lost in the hazy atmosphere. Not a solitary 
tree did I behold, but a perfect sea of grass that was delightfully 
relieved by flowers of every hue and shape. Occasionally a breeze 
would pass across the scene causing unnumbered tiny billows to 
quiver over the surface of mightier ones, which seemed to be 
careering on toward some unseen, unknown shore. In the fore- 
ground of this picture might be seen an immense flock of grouse, 
feeding, or chasing each other in sport; then an occasional prairie 
Squirrel as it sat at the entrance of its hole, while in the middle dis- 
tance arobber woif glided over one of the ridges of the prairie, with 
his form pictured against the sky. 

Another picture from a commanding hill-top was of an un- 
broken, untrodden wilderness of woods, reaching to the extreme 
horizon on the north. Owing to my elevated position this forest 
world appeared as level as the prairie and, except one barren ledge, 
was without a single object to mar the monotony of the scene. On 
that ledge, however, by the aid of my glass, I could distinctly see 
the dead body of a deer, with a black bear reclining at its side as it 
sated with its feast; while in his neighborhood were standing some 
thirty vultures in a state of delightful anticipation. The other scene 
to which I have alluded was witnessed from the lofty bluff that 
fronts the mouth of St. Peter’s river. Far beneath my feet glided 
the majestic Mississippi, on my right stood the handsome and com- 
manding barracks of Fort Snelling surmounted by the stars and 
Stripes; on my left the naked peak of the Pilot’s Nob, witha cluster 
of trading houses at its base; directly before me, winding away like a 
mighty serpent between a multitude of islands, lay the deep and 
turbid Saint Peter’s river; and far beyond—far as the eye could 
reach—the prairie land, whose western boundary is the Rocky 
Mountains. The landscape was-indeed glorious and there was 
something to gratify my national pride in the flag that fluttered in 
the breeze; but when! thought of the uses of that fort, and the end 
tor which the people of that hamlet were living in that wilderness, 
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the poetry of the scene was marred, and I longed to dive deeper 
into the wild world which reposed so peacefully before me.” 

And standing as we can today, in the brilliant sunshine; and 
gazing over the landscape spread around us from the commanding 
site of the old fort, we can appreciate the feelings that were stirred 
within the bosom of Lanman fifty years ago, and say with him: 

“Ever charming, ever new, 
When will this landscape tire the view.” 


WE WANT GOOD CANVASSERS 
In every part of North America. Our Journal fills a new and 
timely place in sportsmen’s literature which prompts the approval 
and support of all true sportsmen. The merely nominal cost per 
year makes it extremely easy to secure subscribers. Reader, can- 
not you interest a likely party in this work in your vicinity? 
* St. Peters river is what is known as the Minnesota river. 
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The true sportsman, of this time and generation, jrowns upon thi 
tule of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 


CARE OF GAME PRESERVES. 
CHARLES HALLOCK. 
CONCLUDED. 

One thing is certain, no wild fowl can be matured in captivity. 
Their eggs will hatch readily under domestic fowls, but the chicks 
begin to die when ten days old. Grown birds can be handled only 
inthe winter months. When spring comes and the buds of trees start 
and grubs and insects crawl and fly, and young grass shoots, they 
must be turned loose on territory which has tirst been made suitable 
for their wants. Thick cover is desired near grass patches and 
In earliest spring chopped meat should be set out 
as a Substitute for 


grain tields. 
with their other food where they can tind it, 
the insect food which nature supplies later on. 

It is well to have the food and brush-shelters set out in areas 
of several acres in extent which are inclosed merely with ribbon 
wires, twelve feet high. It is strange how birds will get to ‘* use” 
in such an inclosure, albeit they can enter and leave at will. They 
probably get the habit of going to one place to feed and roost. 
They will go to the places which are best adapted to their wants. 
The brush-shelters protect from hawks. 

If wild gallinaceous birds ever do become domesticated, as 
sometimes happens, literally they become too tame to afford sport 
Wild geese and brant also become exceedingly tame. 


xe 


with the gun. 
It is desirable to clip one wing of breeders. 

All yards must be lateral to a lane, and ianes should lead to 
the main hunting parks. Lanes, traverses and bridle paths should 
be cut all over the reservation for convenience in reaching distant 
points. 

If desired, a body of six hundred acres may be inclosed and 
Set aside for dog tield trials on quail and pheasants, and large and 
small Indian game fowl. The latter fly and lie to a dog fully as 
well as quail and have an equally strong scent. The beautiful 
speckled small variety is superior to quail for broiling. Guinea 
fowl, too, make excellent sport when wild, being like quail in 
habits as to flying, hiding and raising their young: only they lay 
more egys. In scent they are fully equal. Great success has been 
realized in acclimating and adapting Mongolian pheasants in all 
parts of the United States, from Oregon to the Adirondacks. 

Strips of ground some ninety yards wide and tive times that 
length should be planted all over the main park with corn, celery, 
grain, Sweet corn, turnips and Dent early corn, and be inclosed 
with a fence open enough to allow the turkeys and other fowls to 
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The corn patches will 
Several rows of stalks 


get in, and close enough to keep deer out. 
be the main places for hunting these birds. 
must be cut down in September so that the birds can alight in the 
As soon as the ears are ripe they will be there. Dent corn 
grows only four to six feet high and is easy to shoot over when 
Turkeys, however, will have to be hunted around 


Space. 


the birds rise. 
the sides of the corntields and hedges principally, for they are so 
wary that they cannot often be caught in the tields. They can run as 
fast as a common dog. When they fly in or out from the corn will 
be the hunter’s opportunity and a good dog will retrieve for him. 

Some early sweet corn should be left out uncut all winter for 
the birds to feed on, and near springs and pond-holes, so that they 
can have water handy and shelter in the groves. Brush piles should 
the birds to skulk in; in 
Wild rice, wild celery and 


be scattered all over the for 
heavy snows they are great protection. 


other aquatic plants should be sown along the muddy margins of 


preserve 


ponds and streams. 

A quarter of a century ago, when the metes and bounds of 
Blooming Grove Park, in Pennsylvania, were set by the surveyors, 
lifteen thousand acres of wilderness was considered no insigniticant 
domain to be controlled by an association; but in these days there 
are individual holdings tive times as large, which their wealthy 
Owners are inclosing with deer-proof fences, and stocking with 
various animals, indigenous and introduced, which they hope to 
propagate or preserve from extinction, and the world is watching 
with concern to see whether private effort with unlimited means 
will succeed where associations and public measures have failed. 
The deplorabie impotency of the federal government to protect the 
buffalo in the Yellowstone Park has warmed the popular favor 
toward these individual enterprises, and condoned the sin of having 





A Secect Few. 


ROOK TROUT. 


large landed possessions, so that, supported by the laws and the 
sense of the community, their chances of success seem good. For the 
consideration of such gentlemen as are interested in these endeavors 
I have ventured to submit some practical suggestions in park 


economy. Years hence, perhaps, when Mr. George Vanderbilt's 
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curriculum of animal and vegetable physiology shall have been es- 
tablished as proposed, and the scientitic study of forestry and game 
propagation be carried to practical application on a scale never 
dreamed of in this country, what is written here will be past date. 
Breeders will then be better informed. 

New methods and devices will constantly suggest themselves 
as experience enlarges. Knowledge of the habits of creatures is 
the prerequisite for a game-keeper. If the same intelligence and 
good sense were exercised in feeding wild animals and fowl as 
domestic, all sorts would increase rapidly and our parks would be- 
come better stocked than Athol or Epping, or even the Black 
Forest. The beneticial effect of mere protection alone, under 
stringent observance, is illustrated just now in the Dead River 
region of Maine, where, through the vigilance of wardens and the 
enforcement of close seasons, deer are said to be almost as numer- 
ous as the cattle on a New England farm; and also in our own State 
of Minnesota, where three years’ abstinence from moose hunting has 
resulted in replenishing the old stamping grounds beyond all ex- 
pectation. 


RETURN OF THE MOOSE. 


The restrictive act of the Minnesota legislature of 1893, forbid- 
ding the killing of moose in this state for tive years, has had most 
gratifying results, which are indeed remarkable, and paralleled only 
by the return of the red deer in force to portions of Northern New 
England after an absence of half a century, in consequence of similar 
sumptuary enactments. Although our indigenous stock of this mag- 
nificent representative of the family Cervide was thought to be so 
nearly extinct that hardly enough of them remained to perpetuate 
the species, yet after a brief respite from slaughter of less than 
three years we tind them already very numerous throughout the 
northern tier of counties from Lake Superior to the North Dakota 
line! There is no question about this, for our authority is wide- 
spread and unimpeachable. If moose were bees we should say 
they were swarming. They make their appearance constantly, not 
only on their old stamping grounds, but on the public highways 
and along the outskirts of towns. The Duluth Herald recently 
mentioned the occurrence of an enormous bull swimming over 
from the Wisconsin shore to Minnesota Point, athwart the course 
of a steam tug which was just coming out of the canal. The Kitt- 
son County Enterprise tells how Mr. Fred McKenzie, one of the 
county commissioners, fell in with one just on the edge of Hallock, 
the county seat, while on the way into town from his farm. And 
more intense and explicit than all is a private note, dated June 3, 
which we have from Postmaster Cavileer, of Pembina, a noted 
nimrod and the son of a veteran trader of the Nor’west Fur Com- 
pany, who Says: 

**You may think it strange when I say the moose have almost 
been on our streets. Seven have been seen within half a mile of 
town. Think the high water has driven them out from the Roseau 
country. In fact they have been seen along the river. Am glad to 
state they have not been molested.” 

There is abundant other testimony as to the return of the 
moose to their old haunts in increased numbers by natural multi- 
plication, and upon this basis a tangible assurance that by the end 
of close time there will be big game enough of this noble variety 
to gratify’the aspiration of every conservative sportsman who is 
ambitious to win atrophy. We take it for granted that our state 
laws will be rigidly enforced and in the meanwhile it might be well 
to invite the intervention of the adjoining Province of Manitoba to 
prevent poaching. 

Comment—-What a lesson of protit is inculcated in this expo- 
sition? And how wide the contrast between this rehabilitation of 
the moose and the wane of the buffalo, whose protection and 
preservation were bespoken as early as 1873, and in ample season, 
by Congressman Fort, of Illinois, who introduced a bill for their 
benetit. The bill did not pass, but the buffalo did. 


The Des Moines (la.) Fishing and Protective Association, the 
Ofticers of which are: President, John R. Rollins; vice president, 
Norman Lichty; treasurer, Henry Lehman, and secretary, George 
A. Parker, has issued an important circular to the tishermen along 
the Des Moines river and its tributaries, on the preservation of the 
game fish in these waters from netters, Seiners, dynamiters and 
like marauders. The circular states that State Fish Commissioner 
Delavan has appointed two of the members of the association as 
deputies. They are bringing offenders to justice, and it is recom- 
mended that all lovers of piseatorial sport form clubs to aid. Stress 
is jaid on the fact thac the hook and line are the only lawful means 
of tishing, and that any information of illegal tishing, if sent to the 
association, will be thankfully received. 


Our old friend, William B. Mershon, mayor of East Saginaw, 
Michigan, is doing some effective work in his section by stirring 


up the people to realize the value of seasonable game protection, 
and by disabusing their minds of the impression that the game 
laws are gotten up in the selfish interest of those who have more 
money and leisure than their poorer neighbors. He says that 
‘‘unless public opinion takes the violators of the law in hand, we 
might just as well have sluggish streams tilled with suckers as to be 
blessed with the clear, sparkling brooks that Nature has furnished.” 


If the Western sportsmen want a journal representative of 
them and their interests: a medium through which association 
with the sportsmen and women of the country at large may be had, 
a common forum for the discussion and exposition of what con- 
cerns us all, then the FIELD AND STREAM Should be supported with 
a spontaneity which will insure existence, pay paper and printing 
bills and oil the wheels of enterprise and endeavor. 





INDIANS AND THE GAME LAWS. 


The supreme court of the United States, in an opinion by Jus- 
tice White, has passed upon the right of the Bannock Indians to kill 
game in the unsettled lands of their former reservation in Wyom- 
ing, holding that under their treaty the Indians could not kill game 
in violation of the game laws of the state. 


The accompany- 
ing cut is an evi- 
dence of the value 
of the lakes adjacent 
to the twin cities. 
Phe picture displays 
a pickerel weighing 
14 pounds and mea- 
suring 374% inches, 
taken from Lake 
Harriet with an ordi- 
nary bass casting 
rod and frog by 
Mr. H. B. Gray, Ka- 
sota block, Minne- 
apolis. Whata fight 
this big fellow must 
have put about Mr. 
Gray’s boat. To 
capture the vicious 
esox in twenty min- 
utes with a bass rod 
may well be a mat- 
ter of pride to any 
angler. 

This incident of a 
resort lake within 
the city limits of 
Minneapolis, yield- 
ing a fish of such 
Size, again bespeaks 
the pleasure to be 
had right here at 
home. All the lakes 
around St. Paul and 
Minneapolis are con- 
Stantly giving up 
interesting catches. 
They should be 
stocked with small- 
mouthed bass, and 
then, in a few years, 
sport in the country. 








our resorts would furnish the keenest 


If the early bird catches the worm, it is the ‘*sooner” dog that 
takes the rabbit. 


“THE BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


Audubon’s great work now being out of print, ornithologists 
and lovers of the beautiful in nature have been greatly hampered in 
obtaining suitable books to aid them in their study on this side of 
the Atlantic. The Natural Science Association, No. 114 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, has therefore undertaken to get out an illus- 
trated work. ‘The Birds of North America,” prepared by Jacob 
H. Studer, and highly spoken of by experts. It contains 119 col- 
ored plates, and will cost from $40 to $45; but those who subscribe 
within the time stated can get it for half price.—New York Tribune. 
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ecretaries of Gun Clubs or any organization of 
sportsmen will confer a great favor, and at the same 
time learn something of possible interest. by sending 
us a list of their members, 

If you want your shoot announced here, send in 
notes like the following. 


FIXTURES. 
JUNE. 


Sibley Mound Gun Club’s tournament, Mankato, Minn., July 16, 17 and 18. 

Third annual tournament of the Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest, 
Spokane, Wash., June 18, 19 and 20, H. Bolster, secretary. 

Missouri State Amateur Association's annual shooting tournament, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., June 23, 24 and 25. 

Mt. Vernon Gun Club’s second annual mid-suinmer tournament, Mt. Vernon, 
Ill.. June 24 and 25, 

Sioux City Gun Club’s tournament, Sioux City, lowa, June 24 and 25. 


JULY. 


Litchticld (Minn.) Gun Club’s tournament, July 4. C. M. Holm, secretary. 

Wisconsin Gun Club's tournament, Wauwatosa, Wis., July 4 and 5. 

Live Bird Match and Sweepstakes, Hudson,Wis., July 4. Address S. A. Smart, 
St. Paul, for particulars. 

Brainerd Gun Club’s tournament, Brainerd, Minn. 
July lO and 11. 

Duluth Gun Club’s tournament, Duluth, Minn 


Excellent program. 


August 12 and 13. 


THE EQUITABLE SYSTEM APPLIED. 

The Equitable System, so-called, for the division of trap purses, 
expounded in the FIELD AND STREAM for April, received its first 
notable western demonstration at the Minneapolis tournament on 
June 3and 4. From the results there had its practicability was 
tirmly established. It paid more money to more shooters than any 
other system could possibly have paid. It kept 52 men in every 
event Shooting for the two days averages. It showed its elasticity 
also by prankishly bringing handsome purses to a few innocents 
who happened to make the unexpected run which some men will 
make under the most adverse conditions. In the event indicated, 
a gentleman shot straight who, during the whole day had done 
nothing to intimate the success of this tinal coup d@’etat. Another 
broke 14, another 13 and another 12. All the money was divided 
among the four, while the other 48 participants smiled in wonder- 
ment. They wondered why the equitable system, having all day 
paid so many of them, should of a sudden fatten the pot of the 
lucky few. The inexorable law of percentage was at play, and 
every man was paid exactly what he earned in score. Everybody 
expressed entire satisfaction with the system. It does not appeal 
to that class of professionals who are at the trap for a purely mer- 
cenary end. The element of sportsmanship doesn’t qualify their 
presence at all. A full exposition of this system was published in 
the April number of the FIELD AND STREAM. All gun clubs and trap 
shots should preserve the formula of this admirable system for 
purse division. Send ten cents for copy. 


ST. PAUL GUN CLUB. 


With the intelligence which is gradually but surely being 
impressed upon the true purpose of sportsmen atield, the pleasures 
of the trap are being everywhere revived. Gun clubs which have 
lain dormant for a decade are again at the fascinating sport of the 
inanimate target. For some years the old original St. Paul Gun 
Glub has contented itself with the autumn’s activity in western 
tields, and on its attractive streams. The traps were housed in the 
midst of the actual tield sport to be had in this region. 

Within the past month, however, the beautiful grounds of the 
St. Paul Gun Club on the Minnesota State Fair property have been 
opened to the weekly meet. Under the enterprising administration 
of its affable president, Mr. Paul H. Gotzian and his energetic 
official staff, the dear old site of so many notable tournaments, 
will again delight the sense of the old and the new members of that 
club. The weekly shoot is held on Wednesdays. During the 
term of the next State fair the club will establish its former repute 
fer generous hospitality, by offering to the country at large the 
greatest of the Western tournaments. 

The personnel of the old St. Paul club is a matter of pioneer 
history and latter-day pride. This aggregation of sportsmen has 
been more or less active for nearly a quarter century. It is today 
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one of the few representatives of the early school, though with 
ranks recently augmented by a younger element from the business 
and professional life of the North Star State. 

At the last annual meeting the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Paul H. Gotzian, president; F. D. Ponsonby, 
vice-president; Benj. F. Schurmeier, secretary; R. S. Kennedy, 
treasurer; Dr. L. W. Lyon, F. H. Stoltze and Jno. Ptister, executive 
committee. 


THE RECENT FARGO TOURNAMENT. 


The annual tournament of the North Dakota Sportsmen's 
Association, held in Fargo, on June 10 and 11, was a grand success 
in all its features. C. E. Robbins, Walt. W. Smith and H. T. 
Magill were the officials in charge of the event. The tirst day’s 
work was Seriously marred by high winds. Notwithstanding this 
condition the scores attained were markedly creditable to all 
winning participants. An average of sixty shooters participated 
in the events of the two days. The tirst average was won by 
C. E. Robbins in a brilliant score of 166 out of the 200 birds 
thrown. Second average was won by Geo. E. Trent of Wadena, 
165 birds; third by John P. Burkhard, St. Paul, 160 birds; fourth 
by Holt and Shell, tied, with 159 birds; tifth by O. N. Guptill of 
Fargo, with 155 birds. 

At the annual meeting of the association, held during the 
tournament, the FIELD AND STREAM was made the official organ by 
unaninious acclaim. First, second, third and fourth places in 
the team shoot were won by Fargo, St. Cloud, Duluth and Winni- 
peg, respectively. 

The state championship and lady’s championship events 
reSulted interestingly. In the former, the youngest shot on the 
grounds, Mr. McKay of Minto, won the handsome badge with a 
score of 26 out of 29, unknown angles. In the latter, the doughty 
Mrs. W. P. Shattuck of Minneapolis, bested Mrs. Dr. D. H. Day 
of Duluth, by one bird in a 50 bird event. Both ladies are brilliant 
Shots at the traps. That Mrs. Day should shoot such a close race 
after her long absence from the work is quite remarkable. 

That Fargo sportsmen know how to entertain their guests 
was abundantly demonstrated at this tournament. Next year they 
will repeat their generous hospitality. The Rose system of division 
of purses, used for the tirst time at this tournament, proved to be 
generally satisfactory, though it does not favor the poorer shots 
quite as much as the equitable system. 


It is with the heartiest pleasure that we present the portrait of 
Mr. H. C. Hirschy, heretofore familiarly known as ‘‘Duke,” a happy, 
; spirited field compan- 
ion, an excellent shot, 
a Skilled foilsman, a 
~ young man ot great 
, personal charm and a 
royal fellow among 
many admiring friends. 
Mr. Hirschy has been 
appointed general Un- 
ited States representa- 
tive of the Robin Hood 
Powder Co. His head- 
quarters will be estab- 
lished in St. Paul, where 
his personal popularity 
will, of itself, attract 
the attention which this 
new powder, with its 
vigorous claims, de- 
Serves. When Western 
sportsmen hereafter 
miss the name ‘*Duke” 
at tournament high 
averages they will know 
that the insignia of 
their genial colleague 
has been changed to 
Robin Hood—pretty, euphonious and ever betitting the young man 
whose grace at the trap is only an outward indication of his gracious 
personality. Mr. Hirschy is abundantly qualitied to advance the pros- 
perity of this new powder. His versatility in sports and athletics 
indicates his business sagacity and an indomitable energy as well. For 
live years he has visited the trap shooters of the country, establish- 
ing many warm friendships by the way. The responsibility of his 
new position is, therefore, adopted after a thorough preparation, 
and the FIELD AND STREAM commends any one of the sturdy 
character, sportsmanlike pursuits, clean, earnest business endeavor 
which it associates with young Robin Hood. 
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RECORDS BROKEN AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


The tournament of the Minneapolis Gun Club, held in that 
city on June 3 and 4, was, along with its genial hospitality, the 
Scene of many diverse humours. First of all the generalizations one 
might observe is the glaring fact that none of the reputable shoot- 
ers ever Shot worse at any trap in the country. Slungshots, bows 
and arrows, clubs, brickbats or any other form of missile would 
have averaged higher than the top man of this memorable event. 
Think of it; sixty-odd shooters from the best talent in the West, 
winding up atwo days’ tournament with the high average man 
victorious with a percentage of 78! The poor work was epidemic. 
Mr. Guptill, of Fargo, winner of the tirst average is an exellent shot 
and this percentage of two days work would not be at all gratify- 
ing if his competitors had shot normally. But they were all in it 

or out of it—and for ridiculous scores commend us to the 
Minneapolis tournament of "96. 

Our friends McHale, of St. Peter, once state champion; Rob- 
bins, of Fargo; Highhous and Catamaran, of St. Paul; Marshall, 
Fox and Lamb, of Minneapolis; and Trent, of Wadena; even our 


dose of such scores is enough to serve the memory for many years. 

We ventured to ask President John Marshall why the birds were 
thrown as if to carry a homing message to Hudson's Bay and he 
assured us that the **tension” had been adjusted to the minimum 
on all the traps. ‘*It isn’t that we need less tension but more at- 
tention upon these traps,” he concluded. Brother Marshall is a 
tine fellow but if we ever meet him in the dark on the ‘Rue de Greno- 
mille, we'll tix him. 


The second annual tournament of the Sibley Mound Gun 
Club was held in Mankato, Minn., on June 16, 17 and 18, under the 
personal direction of Messrs. A. G. Bierbauer and W. B. Powell. 
These gentlemen demonstrated that the trap may have many pleas- 
ant associations. No tournaments held in the West have ever been 
the source of more good fellowship and generous hospitality. The 
Sibley Mound club house is situated upon a site rarely picturesque. 
Its equipment will accommodate a goodly host. First average went 
to that young but rising shot, Jos. Dodge (Sachem), of Duluth; 
second, to Dr. L. W. Lyon (Holt), of St. Paul; third, to Fred Gil- 
bert (Our present national champion) and Mr. Muir, of Jackson, 





Mes. SHATTUCK AT THE TRaP. 


representative, ‘‘ Burke,” shot as with guns loaded with cork dust. 
Two out of ten, six out of tifteen, and so on! It was maddening, 
and rabbit’s foot and nigger luck didn’t mend the plight for any- 
body. ‘I think the traps are fixed,” quoth a wag who was shoot- 
ing blasting powder to windward; ‘*I wish t’ll they were,” retorted 
the man with two dead in ten. For some inscrutable reason the 
birds ignored shot entirely. Some were broken by the men swear- 
ing in the squad, others hit the Ramsey county line and smashed 
gleefully, others acted like India rubber or an extra hard composite 
of gutta percha and adamant, some dodged and hid in the grass 
behind the club house, a few are still flying and others refused to 
leave the trap. Those which were accidentally hit died of asthma 
away off in the suburbs of Hennepin county. In fact very few birds 
were broken within seventy yards—most of them at eighty or 
ninety. It was simply ‘‘pa’lizin,” as Fish Turner said, ‘*the way 
them burruds was thrun.’ ‘* Why sir, you’d a ought to shoot on 
Chewsday so as to hit em Wednesday mawnin’.” Verily this was 
about true and we hope to see no more trap shooting like that. Our 
Minneapolis friends made up for this in many kindly ways, but one 


An incident of the Minneapolis shoot. 


Minn.; fourth, to J. C. Highhous, of St. Paul. In the last tifty-bird 
event in which the greatest interest centered, Mr. Baldwin, the 
genial register of deeds, from Jackson, Minn., captured tirst place 
with the brilliant score of 48, which was all the more remarkable 
from the fact that there was the same strange absence of high per- 
centages here that has been the distinguishing feature of the recent 
Fargo and Minneapolis tournaments. The added money was 3200; 
the system of division 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent in all events. 


LIVE BIRD MATCH JULY FOURTH. 


A notable live bird shoot will be heldin Hudson, Wis, on July 4. 
Roger McGinnis, a very tine shot of St. Paul, and ‘* Hawkeye,” an 
lowa celebrity, are matched to shoot a race of 50 birds each, for 
$150a side. The event will attract sportsmen from Several states, 
and the fullest preparation is being made for a large attendance and 
an interesting program. This special match between Mr. McGinnis 
and the lowan has been on the tapis for some months. Each party is 
contident of his skill, and a determined match will be observed 
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Expert rules will govern the race. One of the conditions of these 
rules is that the bird must not be shot within a radius of ten yards 
from the trap. If it falls within that radius or outside of tifty yards 
bounds, it is accounted lost. A thousand strong live birds will be 
trapped for visiting sportsmen in sweepstakes to be shot during 
the day. Sportsmen generally and all interested in this spirited 
contest are invited to attend. For program and particulars address 
S. A. Smart, St. Paul, Minn. 


ROCK RAPIDS (IA.) GUN CLUB. 


The Rock Rapids (la.) Gun Club tournament on May Sth and 
6th was a Season of fine marksmanship and generous hospitality. 
Shots were there from North and South Dakota, Minnesota, lowa 
and Wisconsin. The cash and merchandise prizes were ample and 
everybody shot a rapid race. Total entrances amounted to $787. 
The Jarvis brothers and P. C. Bishop are to be commended for 
leading averages. 


WILLMAR GUN CLUB. 


The Willmar (Minn.) Gun Club is one of the lively fraternities 
in the West. Its energetic corps of officers, its splendid grounds 
and the extraordinary skill of its members, combine to give the 
club a notable character. Ata meeting recently held the follow- 
ing ofticers were elected: Chris. A. Olsen, president; Louis Ward, 
vice president; D. N. Tallman, secretary and treasurer; I. T. 
Cramer, captain. 

MOORHEAD GUN CLUB. 


The Moorhead Gun Club was recently organized. It holds its 
regular shoots on Tuesday of each week. Its membership numbers 
about thirty good shots. The club’s officers are: Hon. A. G. Lewis, 
president; Pierce Woife, secretary; O. Thorstenson, treasurer; 
Edwin Adams, captain. The club’s grounds are situated at the 
driving park south of town, within easy distance from the center 
of the city. The medal was contested for, the first time this 
season, May 26th and was won by Geo. Gwilliams from A. G. 
Lewis, who had tied him with seventeen birds broken. A _ strong 
team will be sent to the Western tournaments. This club is one 
of the enterprising aggregations in the West. 


MILACA GUN CLUB. 


The Milaca Gun Club held its annual meeting in the latter end 
of May and elected the following officers to serve during the ensu- 
ing year: J. O. Baker, president; J. M. Bolland, secretary; Geo. 
A. Presley, treasurer; Lee Cramb, tield captain. The club begins 
the season full of enterprising purposes. Its personnel embraces 
the representative men in that section. 


CROOKSTON GUN CLUB. 
Editors Field and Stream: 

At the annual meeting of the Crookston Gun Club, held in May, 
the following ofticers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Jas. E. Morrissey; vice president, Martin O’Brien; secretary, A. 
R. Fuller; treasurer, T. G. Thompson; directors, A. R. Erickson, 
Geo. Vine, A. G. Anderson, A. Dufraine, Joe Kolmel; tield captain, 
Tom Morris. We have now a flourishing club of forty-five mem- 
bers; have just purchased new grounds; will erect a new club 
house and put in tive new expert traps with electric pull and allthe 
latest improvements. We think when we get everything in proper 
Shape we will have one of the tinest shooting parks in the state. 

A. R. FULLER, Sec. 
THE FOREST A HERITAGE. 

I regard the forest as an heritage, given to us by nature, not 
for spoil or to devastate, but to be wisely used, reverently honored, 
and caretully maintained. 1 regard the forest as a gift intrusted to 
us only for transient care during a short space of time, to be sur- 
rendered to posterity again as unimpaired property, with increased 
riches and augmented blessings, to pass as a sacred patrimony from 
generation to generation.—‘Baron Ferdinand von Mueller. 


A GRIM VIEW. 
Editors Field and Stream: 


Kindly accept my thanks for copy of WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM. I can assure you that such enterprises should be encour- 
aged, especially when the market is being flooded with cheap 
literature the character of which is to undermine the morals of 
the youth of our land. I can assure you I shall carry the copy 
with me and do all |can for a journal that tends to bring us in 
closer touch with the great heart of nature and away from the 
cares and temptations of the city. R. A. GRIM. 
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We trust you will find this number one step nearer to that 
form and spirit which the FIELD AND STREAM Shall strive to per- 
manently establish. Recreation adopts many forms, but none 
more pure and wholesome than an intelligent, observing com- 
munion with nature out-of-doors. This journal should be in 
every American home. It has set out to do a work in which all 
sportsmen, ramblers a-foot or a-horse, huntsmen of the woods and 
Streams and all lovers of out-door life are invited to participate. 
Its interesting features will be alike attractive to those who engage 
in and those who only admire and encourage the robust life on 
water or the uplands. To produce a journal which shall multiply 
its value many times for the one popular price of subscription, 
requires primarily wide favor and circulation. Give us your sub 
Scription and we will undertake to please, instruct and interest you. 








Boo, Boo, Boo, 
| ain’t a going to cry, 
If any bear could scare me 
I'd like to see him try, 
For my gun ain't got no powder, 
Ner no noise not anywhere, 
And I'd jest get up behind him, 
And shoot him full of air. 


Game is so plentiful in the various sections traversed by the 
Great Northern Railway, that when the little boy with his air gun 
grows to be a man and has a shot gun, a repeating rifle and an in- 
tricate knowledge of rods and flies, he will tind enough sport to 
furnish endless tales of his prowess to posterity, who, tired by his 
words with ambition, can keep the ball rolling by taking the Great 
Northern Railway to their ancestor's haunts and indulging in manly 
and ennobling sport. Northern Minnesota is dotted with lakes 
loved of feathery flocks and peopled by gamey members of the 
finny tribe. North Dakota affords the wing-shot in season the 
finest sport among the prairie chickens, ducks, brant and wild 
geese in the temperate zone. Eastern Montana is a favorite feeding 
ground for antelope and deer, while the Western or Rocky moun- 
tain section has been well termed the sportsman’s paradise. Moun- 
tain lions, grizzly bears, elk, moose and other large game are 
plentiful, while in the mountain lakes and streams are trout ranging 
in weight from four ounces to thirty pounds. In the Lake Chelan 
country are mountain goats, fur-bearing animals of great value; 
streams abound in trout, bass and salmon. On the Coast and in 
Puget Sound one may enjoy deep sea tishing. Descriptive matter, 
hunting and fishing bulletins free. Write F. 1. Whitney, G. P.& T. A., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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A peculiar pride attends the issuance of the third number of 
this journal. The literary tield is indeed wide; but so far as its 
width extends it is crowded to jostling with periodicals which essay 
to till that ‘‘long-felt want,” which, like a geni, bobs up to usher in 
every new enterprise under the sun. Some soon tind the shade, 
and the shadows of deceased efforts in this line, would, perhaps, 
suffice to cool the temperature of Cuba! But upon the FIELD AND 
STREAM the sun is shining brightly. Just as an artist is exalted by 
the reflection of a retined and critical audience, so has the FIELD 
AND STREAM prospered in purpose by the innumerable observations 
made upon it by word and letter from every point on the continent. 
Especially has this encouragement been received in the foom of 
letters from many eminent men and women; professors of science, 
students of every literature, workers in the domain of learning, 
factors in the marts of commerce, members of the professional 
life, in fact from the ley Cape of Alaska to the Orange Free State, 
commendation has come with a spontaneity and unreservedness 
which cannot fail in meaning. It will be Our pleasure to present 
some of these letters and reviews in practical form as soon as the 
system of publication now in process affords the opportunity. 
From these it will be observed that the best form of sportsman’s 
literature is substantially appreciated the world over, and further- 
more, that in the calm deliberate policies of the FIELD AND STREAM 
to attract mind more than matter from the mass of reading public, 
its admirers See a new, freshened era in the annals of recreative life. 

Continue to interest the intelligence around you by leading it 
to our pages, by acquiring its substantial support and the FIELD 
AND STREAM will enlarge its scope and render readers more sub- 
stance and pleasure than any similar journal in the world. Don’t 
sit on the fence and smile approval at the laborers in the tield; 
but get in and help, and your equity in the yield will be enhanced. 


% % 


LICENSING NON-RESIDENT SPORTSMEN. 

Phe question is asked the FIELD AND STREAM: What will be the 
effect of the enforcement of the North Dakota law which exacts 
a license of $25 from non-resident sportsmen who may desire to 
hunt within that state? 

This law, enacted by the legislature of 1895, became operative 
on December 1st of last year. Taking effect after the open season 
was over generally, it did not modify the incursion of visiting 
sportsmen during the last shooting season. But its import to the 
states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, Montana and other con- 
tiguous territory, will be notable during the next season. — It will 
be notable in the great number of foreign sportsmen, so-called, who, 
enroute to the West, will stop just this side of the license-taxing 
territory. Eastern parties in guest of game will tind it both 
economy and convenience to pitch camp east and south of the 
North Dakota law, and, as a dire consequence, that state will not 
collect this levy nor will her sister states escape an inordinate 
activity dealing destruction to their game. lowa and Minnesota will 
be infested by the guns which mean to pay no license, and lowa 
and Minnesota will have to suffer the distress. 

The license law of North Dakota is consistent with that clause 
in all game laws which prohibits shipment from the state. Game 
is primarily the property of the state. By personal acquisition of 
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such game the individual acquires only a qualitied property therein; 
qualified in that he may use and consume it ov/y in the way restricted 
by statute. This interpretation of this and similar game laws, has 
been announced by the supreme court of several states, Minnesota 
among the number. The spirit of the statute prohibiting shipment 
without the state is in accord with the theory that the fera natura 
of the state is and should ever be purely and solely for the use and 
consumption of that state. Consistent with this theory is the law 
which compels the non-resident to contribute a license fee to that 
State, which, aggregating a fund, we may readily presume will be 
used for the better propagation and protection of the wild life of 
that region. 

There can be no other prospect than that the non-licensing 
States around North Dakota will have to permit their haunts to be 
more than ever invaded by the stranger from other parts. The 
license state, if it desires to protect its preserves for its own citizens 
rather than the collection of its tax upon foreign sportsmen, will, 
We infer, Succeed admirably in keeping its game in the best measure 
of abundance for its own tax payers—-the persons who, so long 
as they do not export it, are tirst entitled to its lawful appropria- 
tion to their own uses and pleasure. 

The only consistent remedy, so far proffered, is the intro- 
duction of the same law into the statutes of other states, thus, in 
a measure, contining the sportsmen of each state to quest of the 
areas within their own borders—-except of course, where, by pay- 
ing the required license, they buy the privilege of hunting in other 
parts. But this is a narrow basis for a solution of the problem. 
So far as North Dakota is concerned in the enforcement of this 
non-resident law, she will lose more valuable patronage, we think, 
by keeping out Eastern sportsmen than she could ever lose in game, 
if she simply made every foreign and resident sportsmen abide the 
law in all of its other restrictions. For instance; the state were 
indeed expressing a more liberal, more democratic policy, if it 
invited the visit of all law-abiding sportsmen, many of whom 
might sooner or later acquire a yvreater interest in the resources and 
properties of the state, than those involved in anouting. But she 
Should make every huntsman, resident and non-resident, execute a 
bond to strictly conform tothe law in every particular; for nothing 
is So odious as the impotency of alaw which in its enactment reads 
like a motto of virtue, yet which is utterly purposeless because of 
the proverbial negligence of state executives in its enforcement. 

Under the North Dakota law all sportsmen are required to take 
out a permit to shoot. Residents pay a nominal fee of 50 cents, 
non-residents $25. The result to contiguous states of this dis- 
crimination has already been indicated. In other ways the effect 
upon North Dakota will be even worse. Her enterprise, and public 
concern of her glorious natural endowment as an agricultural 
plain of limitless fertility, will certainly not be extended by posting 
her border against the trespass of citizens of other states who, in 
a normal, sportsmanlike conduct of the chase, destroy nothing, 
but leave—as all sportsmen know imany times the highest market 
value of the game bagged. 

The law is only another illustration of the utter futility of 
defining a mosaic of game laws by state boundaries. Game, in its 
propagation, flight and preservation, is governed not by state lines, 
but by climatic and meridianal belts. It is the veriest misconception 
of game laws, the laws of the nature and habitat of wild life, to 
say by statute that a certain number of square miles blocked out 
in the northern or southern part of the United States shall have a 
game law of certain inapplicable specitications, and that a few rods 
east or west a distinctly ditferent law shall obtain. The FIELD AND 
STREAM has formulated a law based upon a Scientitic knowledge ot 
wild life; a law which shall be national in its scope, and which, 
when promulgated, it feels assured will forever mend the fallacies 
of the state line in salutary game laws. 


x * 


Minnesota anglers are importuning the State Game and Fish 
Commission to stock White Bear lake and Lake Minnetonka with 
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small-mouthed bass. This demand for the gamey tin bearer is 
obvious. Everybody would like to see the resort lakes about the 
twin cities stocked with this fish. He is the gamest of the inland 
lake stock, and if the angling public once match their skill against 
him, the demand for planting him in our lakes will be general. 
To certain recent letters upon the subject, Executive Agent Fullerton 
has been obliged to reply that the appropriation for the use of the 
commission is entirely inadequate. The state were indeed wiser to 
invest in small-mouthed bass than in that large-moutied ass who 
is forever lopping off the legislative appropriation. 


‘In the midst of life we are indebt.” Sosay we all of us 
* * * 


A visit from Mr. C. S. Benson, of St. Cloud, during the month, 
and a review of the incidents attending his appointment to the 
Minnesota Game and Fish Commission, as the successor of Mr. A. 
L. Ferris, of Brainerd, modities the reports in the public press at 
the time, that Mr. Benson intended to resurrect the work and 
records of the old commission in a spirit of investigation. | While 
the executive sessions of the Minnesota commission held early in 
the year indicated reform, it is not true that these reforms were 
due to Mr. Benson, or to any other commissioner in particular, 
but rather to a disposition on the part of all the commissioners to 
render the-state of Minnesota the best possible service in protecting 
its game, and preserving those features of its wild life which make 
the North Star state the run-way of thousands of nature’s devotees. 
The new commission is doing a splendid work. Minnesota has 
perhaps the best general game law in the country, excepting a few 
features which, it is hoped, the «next 
Since our interview with Mr. 


legislature will 
Benson we are 


special 
hasten to amend. 
more than ever convinced of the wisdom of appointing men of 
Mr. Benson's broad, wholesome sense upon all questions of pre- 
serving game for the normal chase, the temperate appetite and the 
conservation of those factors in the fields and streams without 
which they would be barren of that manly sport which impels 
every healthy heart. 


* * * 


RED LAKE, MINNESOTA. 


The altitude of Red lake, determined by the survey for the 
Duluth & Winnipeg railroad, is 1,172 feet above the sea. Accord- 
ing to the plats of the U. S. government survey, done in 1890 to 
1892, the length of the south part of Red lake is about twenty-tive 
miles, and its mean width about nine miles; and the length of the 
north part of the lake is approximately twenty-four miles, with a 
mean width slightly exceeding eight miles. These dimensions give 
a total area of Red lake, measured ona plat combining the town- 
Ship surveys, of about 441 square miles. It is the largest 
lake contained wholly within the State of Minnesota, being twice 
as large as Mille Lacs, which is next in size. A strait nearly one 
mile wide, called the Narrows, connects the two parts of the lake. 
The original width of this strait was about two and three-fourths 
miles, but it has been thus reduced by the action of winds and 
waves, which have formed narrow spits of sand, jutting out more 
than a mile from each shore. 

In 1885 Mr. Warren Upham, who is now secretary of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society, and was then on the U.S. geological survey, 
made a cruise of the entire shore line of Red lake and has kindly 
sent us the results of his observations, which we are pleased to pub- 
lish. The attention which is now being drawn to this part of the 
State makes such matter interesting. 


* * * 


Our contribution from that brilliant correspondent, ‘*Keuka,” 
whose latter day associations with Gen. Custer were most intimate 
up to the date of his death, are most timely, not only in view of 
Mr. Lanman’s demise only a few months ago, but because of his 
reminiscences of this vicinity half a century back, when St. Paul 
was a village, and hay for Fort Snelling was cut on all! the river 
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bottoms. 
and yellow leaf, who will recall the pioneer days as he reads, and 
the familiar faces of the Sioux Indians who hung about the fort 
and trading posts. They have all departed now, and there is no 
occasion to bid them ‘Pokashe!” 


There are some survivors, now passing into the sere 


“ % 


One of the most interesting problems in natural history is the 
distribution of 
were once only wet-weather catch-basins, or in craters of extinct 


fishes; how they occur in isolated lakes which 


volcanoes at high altitudes; how they surmount impracticable 


waterfalls or pass to and from fresh water bodies to the ocean 

and especially how certain tish known to be salt water species get 
into the upper Laurentian lakes. 
variously accounted for and attributed to 


These phenomena have been 
the action of 
storms and water-spouts, to fish-eating birds, like the pelicans, 


evclonic 


carrying young tish and spawns from place to place in their pouches 
or the agency of subterranean waterways, which latter have been 
sufficiently demonstrated to be the chief factor in ichthyic distribu 
tion: no end of evidence being adduced. Then we have overland 
transit of eels which have been seen worming themselves by night 
over mud-flats, and of certain kinds of 
scuttle over obstuctions; to say nothing of human agencies and 
accidents whereby varieties of fishes are introduced into localities 
where they were not indigenous. 

Certain kinds of tishes are great leapers, and much discussion 
has been had as to the extreme limit of vertical height which it is 
possible for them to overcome: because, if fish can readily sur- 
mount high falls, the problem of distribution is greatly simplitied 
in respect to waters which communicate superticially like chains 
of lakes occupying different levels. Sticklers have persistently 
maintained that a direct leap upward to exceed a given number ot 
feet was a physical impossibility, and while admitting this asa 
postulate, painstaking observers have argued and declared that tish 


perch which climb and 


can easily zig-zag up against the impact of the most stupendous 
falls, on the same principle that an ice-boat progresses by tacking 
against the wind. 

Some tive years ago a field journal, styled Shooting and Fishing, 
edited by able contributors, printed a statement to the effect that 
one Jacques Marie Phinni, ‘*a Laval University at 
Quebec, and fellow of half 
including the National Institute of France,” had established a station 
at the foot of Niagara Falls, by the permission and aid of the 


pre vessor of 


a dozen royal and national societies, 


Dominion government, where with subtle scientitic appliances he suc- 
ceeded in establishing the fact that the direct tish pass from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes was by way of the Niagara rivet 
over the falls; and it goes on to recite how the professor tirst care 
fully studied the great fall from his location at its base, calculating 
its volume, velocity and force exerted at different altitudes, which 
having been accurately and automatically registered by proper in- 
struments, the professor next turned a powerful electric search 
light into the mass of the fall itself, and brought into use an in- 
stantaneous camera. By these means tish were Seen and photo- 
graphed in their approach to the foot of the falls by lateral currents, 
whence they boldly entered the body of the cataract and shot up its 
mighty downpour by zig-zag darts and dashes, very much as an 
ice-boat tacks against the wind, or a bird flies in the face of a tem- 
pest. In making the ascent to the top, he estimated the distance 
traveled to be at least three times the height of the falls. The feat, 
in his opinion, requires much less muscular power than would be 
supposed. ‘* There is no mass in water,” says the professor, ** any 
more than inair. Both are fluid. 
rents observable right in the face of the falling stream of water that 
In some portions the rapidity of mo- 


There are even well detined cur- 


looks so like a wall of water. 
tion of the falling atoms is much less than in others, and everywhere 
it is much less than is commonly supposed. You can, for example, 
after some practice, fasten your eyes upon a particular spot of water, 
as upon a falling raindrop, and follow it for a hundred feet or more.” 


Thus, by the unimpeachable testimony of the photograph, all 
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cavillers are hushed, and one of the most important facts in nature 
established. We 
but in our personal pursuits of this interesting investigation, we 


would be glad of an assurance that they were: 
have not been able to locate Professor Jacques Marie Phinni! We 
wrote to the Hon. J. M. Le Moine, president of the Royal Historical 
Society of Canada, for information, and in his reply, he says: 
‘Not having previously heard of the experiments of Prot. Phinni, 
| enclosed the newspaper slip you sent to the rector of the Laval 
raflammi, M. R. S.C 
He replied to me this morning say- 


University, Rev. A. asking him if he knew 


inyvthing about the professor 
ing that one or two years back he recalled receiving a communica- 


tion bearing a name, as tar as he can recollect, similar to that of 
the professor, and that the purport of the communication seemed 
that he gave it no atten- 


so Strange to him to say nothing more 


tion. There is not, nor ever was there, a Laval professor of the 
name of Phinni.’ 

Prot. Phinni with Laval Univer- 
sity, does not controvert the statement that such experiments were 
We are hopetul for further light 


We have had repeated ocular evidence that 


Now, this failure to identity 
made, or such tacts established. 
and a corroboration. 
salmon surmount high falls of less magnitude, and ‘if these things 


1 


are done in the green tree what shall be done in the dry?” Ete., ete. 





* The more | know of men, the better | like dogs.” 


BENCH SHOW FIXTURES. 


September 2 Manitoba Field Trials Club, Morris, Manitoba. 


September 4. Continental Field Trials Club, Kennedy, Minn. 
THE POINTER. 
Brains, nose and speed make the Pointer. The countenance should be 
velv and intelligent, 


Skull Large, flat. stop well defined, and with a depression running 
om’stop to occiput. The head should not be heavy, as this indicates 


liable disposition. 








coarseness and an unre 
se isan important organ. It should be large, long, broad and deep 
nough to make it “square’ muzzled. Nostrils large and open, and cold 





ind moist. 

Ears moderately long, tilbert-shaped and flat. 
eather thin and flexible and the ! 

Eves of medium size, not set wide 
own. 

Lips full, not thick. 

Neck arched, round, firm, 
ness and no dewlap., 

Shoulders long, sloping 

Ches 
ip abdomen. 
Hind-quarters 


They should be set low: 
coverings silky. 
part, and of the various shades of 


ind not too short. No tendency to throati 
and powerful. 

deep, with narrow sternum, sloping backward to a well tucked 
t Ribs moderately sprung, not flat. 

Loins should be broad and slightly arehed. Hips, thick, 
wand muscular. Stifles are generally straight. 

Leys Good legs are most essential. Front legs should be straight and 
hind leys also straight, and both should be covered with strong, 
muscles, Well developed. The elbow and hock joints should be 
ved long and set straight with sides of body. 

Feet. with surface enough to sustain the weight, but not too larve. 
pads full and tough. Nails short. .d 





stré 





They should be round and ecat-like, 











thick, with plenty of hair between the toes. 

Tail set on well up, and should taper toa decided point. The straighter 
tis, the better. [It should be carried low anu the action should be free. 

Coat fairly dense and not too soft. 

Color er and white. black and white, orange and white, whole black 
or whe ver, this being the order of preference. 

SCALE OF POINTS. 

Skull, 1a Leys, Elbows and Hoecks, iz 

Nose, iD Feet, 8 

Ears. Eves and Lip 4 Tail. 

Neck, t Coat. 

Shoulders and Chest, 1 Colo 5 

Hind quarters and Stitl 15 Symmetry and Quality, 


Total, 100 


AND 


STREAM, 


kennel establishment is that at Delano, Minn., owned 
E. Dickey of Minneapolis, who has got together some 
English setters of the bluest blood. 
Kingston (Chance——Bessie Avent), Sir Percival (Monk of Furness 

Countess Amelia), Dolly Furness (by Monk ot Stael 
(by Jean Val Toptonia (by Paul Gladstone.) See his 


A new 
by Mr. C. 


These are the tield trial dog 


Furness), De 
Jean), and 


advertisement elsewhere. 


Valuable dogs have been often killed for supposed rabies, when 
a Subsequent examination of the mouth disclosed the presence of 
a sharp bone which had become stuck in the jaws while the dog 
was eating and could not be dislodged. The continued discomfort 
and distress so harrassed the animal that symptoms were developed 
which were mistaken for madness. When owners and fanciers 
see their dogs carrying their heads queerly, drooling, and pawing 
at their heads, it is well to look into the mouth. 


In rabies a dog never foams at the mouth, its tongue and lips 
are brown and hard-looking, the discharge from. the 
small in quantity, brownish in color, and hangs about the lips like 


mouth is 
strings of gum; the eyes have an unnatural glare. In apoplexy 
there is a sudden loss of power, the dog talls down either partially 
or wholly insensible, the eyes are tixed and bloodshot, the breathing 
is heavy: there is no foaming at the mouth; there is no unusual 
discharge of saliva. In epilepsy the dog is seen to tremble just as 
the tit is coming on. If the dog tries to move he falls on one side, 
his jaws begin to champ violently, all the voluntary muscles are 
powerfully convulsed: generally he utters sharp, short cries, but 
not always: there is a copious discharge of white frothy saliva; 
the gums are of a pale leaden hue. When 
epileptic tit the dog has a bewildered look, the eyes having a dull 
Rotherham in the Animal World. 


recovering from = an 


and stupid expression. -M7 


MaNiTou, MaAN., June 4, 1896. 
Western Field and Stream: 

Dear Sir: It may interest some of your readers who contem 
plate entering their dogs in the Manitoba Trials, to know that by 
arrangement with the customs all deys entered in the Club's Derby 
or All-Aved stakes coming from the United States will be viven 
free entry, the only condition being that they must be returned to 
the United States within the space of three months. The Club 
will mail a circular to all parties making entries, giving full instruc 
tions. The well-known sportsman, Mr. P. H. Bryson of St. Louis, 
has kindly consented to act as judge. This alone should insure a 


large tield. Yours respectfully, JOHN WOGTTON, Hon. Sec. Treas 


Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer, which employs the force system 
in breaking dogs without the use of the whip, is one of the best 
manuals extant for dog breeders and fanciers, and is rapidly coming 
into general use. It.is a neat little volume of 100 pages, and tells 
all about dogs that one needs to know. 
It can be obtained of the author, Ed. H. 


It is concise, portable, 
intelligible and cheap, 
Haberlein, at 


paper, $1; cloth cover, 81.50 


Leavenworth, Kansas, or fromus. Price, postpaid 


In response to the card of the ** Furness Kennel” (C. E. Dickey’s 
kennel at Delano), which appeared in your last month’s issue, 
Kingston, the tield trial winner, has received visits from W. H. Platt’s 
E. Griswold’s ** Lany,” 
** Lillie Blade,” 


so that there remains only two bitches to be 


‘*Beauty,” by Champion ‘Cincinnatus,’ G. 
by ** Lavarack,” by ** Spokane,” 
by ** Toledo Blade,” 


served at the rate of ten dollars. 


and N. G. Hanson's 


Yours truly, 
C. E. DICKEY 

I see three footpads have held up a man. 

They'll vet about 


Young Lawyer 
They took all he had, then knocked him down. 
eight years for that. 

Sentimental Matron 
ing a man down? 

Young Lawyer 


What! Eight years in prison for knock 


No, for holding him up! 


Stem 
best 
ming 
tells 
able, 
A. fi. 
paid 


key’s 
issue, 
latt’s 
any,” 
lade,” 
to be 


man. 
about 


nock- 
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This department will be open to the publication of communications 
relating to the features of the field, stream and allied subjects. Cor- 
respondents will write plainly on one side of the paper and sign their true 
names not necessarily for publication, but to evidence good faith. Let- 
ters on club life, controverted questions and the condition of open sea 
sons, ¢te., are always desired. 


PROSPECT FOR DUCKS AND CHICKENS. 

The protracted rains in the northern counties of Minnesota 
and North Dakota are calculated to have a detrimental effect on the 
annual chicken crop (prairie chickens) by preventing the nesting of 
the old birds and the drowning of the young in submerged areas. 
A letter dated June 3 from a valued correspondent in the latter 
State Says: 

“We have had rain every other day since the 1st of April. 
The sloughs are chock full, and the old Red is away over its 
banks, within tive feet of high water mark today. The duck crop 
will be simply immense this year. You can see them all over the 
prairies in pairs. I never knew till the other day that canvas- 
backs hatched in the valley; found two nests, one contained nine 
eves, the other ten. They were built fully three feet above water, 
and nest was about the size of a bushel basket. Here is something 
that sounds tishy, but I have it from a triend in Manitoba who is 
not given to telling whoppers. Informs me that a hail storm got 
in its work on a flock of wavies in Southern Manitoba two weeks 
avo. The hail stones killed in one patch geese that were picked 
up (by two men) to the number of 130 odd, with their wings and 
many other bones broken. Others picked geese up in different 
parts of the same section in tens and twenties. This is quicker 
work than I ever accomplished. Hoping to see you at the dog 
trials in September, believe me, * * *.” 





The 90th birthday of the venerable poet Isaac McLellan was 
celebrated at his home in Greenport, Long Island, on May 21, by 
a large congregation of admiring friends, on which occasion he 
was presented with a siiver cup as a token of regard. The donors 
of the cup were the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, Turf, Field and 
Farm, Maine Sportsman and Gameland. Mr. Fred E. Pond of West- 
tield, Wisconsin, an old newspaper writer and maygazinist, who 
is always on the alert that no literary merit shall be overlooked 
or go unrewarded, was the instigator of the gift. The inseription 
is brief but to the point: 


1S06. 
ISAAC M'LELLAN. 
From 
His FRIFNDS OF THE PREss. 
1896. 


We want your subseription. We want articles on the game 
resources Of your Section; we want illustrations and we want to 
advertise what you have for sale and which other people want to 
buy. With a timely manifestation of the proper spirit to support 
this project, the FIELD AND STREAM will become a tireside companion 
from whose varied entertainment every reader may derive inspira- 
tion and pleasure. Send us the names of your friends who ought 
to read the FIELD AND STREAM. 


A very charming tribute is embodied in the following apostro- 
phe from an Indianapolis correspondent, who writes: 

“Your April ‘FIELD AND STREAM’ reached me in good time to 
cheer me, for | had just returned from the funeral of my old friend 
Dr. P. G. C. Hunt, one who had camped with me in my third 
exploration of Lake Okeechobee and the Everglades. You know 
how we love such comrades! Well, I took a walk of four miles 
out into the country this morning, and your presence went with 
me every step of the way. Have you been absent from some loved 
woods or tishing grounds for a long time, when suddenly you 
come upon some tamiliar spot, or see the ‘sign’ of some old 


TRUE SPORTSMEN. 
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denizen of the forest, the ‘footprints’ or ‘landmarks’ that bring up 
a flood of memories? Did you never hear the clear ring of a New 
England ground sparrow when tishing in boyhood, and then go 
from the spot, returning after many years and some one of that 
bird’s descendants or perhaps the same little fellow would break 
forth in some quiet sunny nook where you loved to linger in days 
of yore? Can you not catch my meaning when I say that | saw 
your familiar tracks along the pages? Your style? Why, | could 
See my favorite author before | reached his name. Old Isaac said 
in Gen. 27:27, when he thought Esau was before him, and he 
smelled the smell of his raiment. ‘See, the smell of my son is 
as the smell of a tield which the Lord hath blessed.’ So your 
letter was, as of yore, ‘covered with thedew of Heaven.’ It had the 
familiar ring of the Adirondacks, of the Maine woods, of Canadian 
Streams. [again read those tine descriptions of the great North- 
west, and so I strolled along amid wild flowers and singing birds, 
and unfolding leaves and green meadows. In the latter I found 
‘Mr. Bobolinkem,’ who arrived from the south last Saturday. 
His voice was as Sweet as when I first heard it in the ‘intervales’ of 
New England. His yellow cap and epaulets were just as fresh and 
bright as the dandelions alongside of him.” 

rhe same correspondent recalls the incidents of a trip to Min- 
nesota in 1853, when he went across from Lake Superior to the 
St. Croix and down that stream to Stillwater, and from thence to 
St. Paul. In September of that year he says: ‘‘I started from the 
latter city and drove in a wagon through to Kimberly in company 
with George Northrup, who was afterwards killed by the Sioux 
Indians near Fort Sully, when General Sibley chased ‘Little Crow’ 
and ‘Little Six’ away up the Missouri. Yes, we drove the tirst 
two-horse ‘Chicago wagon’ that ever was taken to Pembina 
There I was introduced to a party of half-breeds by Hon. Charles 
Cavileer, and went with them on a buffalo hunt to Devils Lake.” 
We accompanied ‘Jim Tanner,’ the old Chippewa half-breed guide. 
Editors Field and Stream: 

Here is an item for your new sportsmen’s paper and I can 
vouch tor the following being true for | have seen the trout. It 
was on exhibition at the East Saginaw Club last night. Mr. Van 
Valkenberg who has charge of the Greenwood Club on the Pere 
Marquette river at Baldwin, Mich., last Saturday took from the 
Pere Marquette river a rainbow trout weighing eight and one- 
quarter pounds, and the length was twenty-six inches and tifteen 
inches in girth. He used a live minnow for bait and was twenty 
minutes in landing it, and even then might have lost it if a friend 
had not waded into the water and kept the trout from diving under 
drift wood. This is the largest trout, I think, taken in the southern 
peninsula (Michigan) so far. 

The State has stocked the Pere Marquette river for a number 
of years and has been very successful in doing it, for every season 
large trout have been taken there. The largest one previous to 
this, | think, was taken by a boy May 1st, with a cane pole and 
worm for bait, weighing four and one-half pounds. 

Trout tishing in Michigan has been excellent this year, 
think the 
myself, put 
stream 
Saginaw. 


and | 
warm weather has had something to do with it. 1, 
79 tine trout in my basket a week ago, fishing on a 
owned by the Pere Marquette Fishing Club, west of 
Yours truly, V. B. MERSHON. 


Editors Western Field and Stream: 
Gentlemen: I take great pleasure in —— ledging the receipt 
of the copy of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1896. 
Phe secretary authorizes me to say that he is desirous of obtain 
ing for the library of the Smithsonian Institution this journal, and 
will be glad to send regularly in exchange the Smithsonian Annual 
Reports. — Very respectfully yours, Cyrus ADLER, Librarian. 


Editors Field and Stream 

I was very much interested in your April and May numbers. 
We have good tishing here, but it is different from that of Minne- 
sota. Here we tish in cold, swift-running mountain streams, tor 
the ever wakeful mountain trout. While they average somewhat 
small in size, they are very large in tighting qualities. 

In shooting, during the open season, we divide our time be- 
tween prairie chickens, mountain grouse, jack snipe, ducks, geese, 
sandhill cranes, plover and curlew. All of the above birds are very 
plentiful in season close about town. Large game can be found 
ten to forty miles back in the mountains. Three years ago our 
club introduced here the Bob White, California quail and the Mon- 
golian pheasant, all of which are doing well. In compliance with 
your request I send you a list of the members of our club. We in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of Oregon, and have been 
in a flourishing condition for over tive vears. We hold a lease of 
the hunting privileges on over 3,000 acres of the best duck and 
snipe grounds in Eastern Oregon. Yours, very truly, 

Wm. MILLER, 
Secretary La Grande Rod and Gun Club. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

The May issue of the American Angler makes its appearance 
enlarged to double its previous size, amply illustrated, and tilled 
with class matter of a high grade. Its office has been removed 
trom Park Place to No. 33 West 42d Street, New York, and its 
working staff and capital have been increased. The largest tish 
ever captured on a rod is mentioned in this number, to-wit, a saw- 
ish fourteen feet eight inches long and weighing 625 pounds, 
which was taken on the Caloosahatchie river, Florida, last April, 
by N. M. George, a winter sojourner from Danbury, Conn. 


The June issue of the Sportsmen's Review (Chicago), is before 
us, acapital number. There is not one of all the sporting and 
cuting monthlies which more nearly meets our views. — It is per- 
fectly adapted to the mood and requirements of the present day. 
Its photographic and color work is superb. The specimen on 
page 211 is at least equal to anything we have seen. 


Wonderland ‘96. Of particular interest to sportsmen are the 
publications of the Northern Pacitic Railroad. This is true not 
only because of the unrivalled game country the railroad penetrates, 
but also because in these publications the special interests of the 
hunter and tisherman are borne in mind and careful attention paid 
to a description of the country from their standpoint. 

Each year the company brings out a new tourists’ and sports 
men’s book which, from cover to cover, is different from previous 
editions, and which contains only new material. The present pub- 
lication contains an article on hunting the white goat in the Bitter 
Root Range, and a number of photographs of game in the National 
Park and elsewhere. The author made the tour of the Yellowstone 
Park on horseback and diverged from the beaten track in order to 
obtain new points for this book. The illustrations are particularly 
geod, and give a very fair idea of the grandeur of the mountain 
Scenery of our great Northwest. 

Copies may be obtained by sending six cents in stamps to Mr. 
Chas. S. Fee, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Summer Outings, published by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway (the Soo Line), is a most useful com 
pendium of routes and tours by ocean, river, lake and rail, 
containing mention and description of scores of healthful and 
charming localities which tourists and home-seekers in guest of 
novelty and recreation would never have heard of otherwise. — Its 
main lines and connections would seem to lead to every desirable 
known resort on the continent. A large portion of its 125 pages 
is devoted to camping and fishing resorts in Minnesota and Wis 
consin, so that those in doubt where to go or which to choose, 
can consult its pages with positive advantage. This company 
caters especially to tourists and sportsmen, and whenever large 
parties of excursionists desire they can have special cars and the 
f representatives of the company as chaperones and 


Services ¢ 
guides. 

The Winnipeg Colonist tor May is a special number devoted 
to the lumber, tish, mining and agricultural interests of Rat Portage, 
Kewatin and the Lake of the Woods. As the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of this particular region are largely Ameri 
can, this issue will be read with protit by residents on the southern 
side of the international boundary line as well. Its pages are full 
of information. The development of this region during the past 
tive years has been phenomenal. Lake of the Woods is one of 
the grandest outing regions in the Northwest, Tons of lake trout 
and other tish are shipped from there annually. 


The Western World, published monthly at Toronto and Winni- 
peg by Acton Burrows, formerly Canadian Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, contains a great fund of information regarding the new 
districts and provinces of the Dominion, and is well worth exami- 
nation and perusal 


Game ‘Birds at Home is an invaluable addition to sportsmen’s 
literature. It is the latest product of Theodore S. Van Dyke, long 
ago known and esteemed as an ardent student and facile painter 
of wild life. This little volume is beautifully printed and bound, 
and the style of its text is purely non-technical, therefore of 
yenetal interest and practical value. It treats in delightful chapters 
the best known of our game birds. It is published by Messrs. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


Mr. A. W. Langford, representing Charles Scribner's Sons of 
New York, arrived in this city last week to start on a trip through 
the Northwest in the interest of A. B. Frost’s series of ‘Shooting 
Pictures,” containing water-color and pen and ink sketches of 
hunting and shooting scenes. 

These pictures are without doubt the most accurate and life- 
like ever produced in this country, and the publishers deserve great 
credit for bringing out a work of such public interest. 

Mr. Langford, we are sure, will receive a warm welcome by 
all sportsmen throughout the Northwest. 


STRAY SHOTS. 

Wads for gun cartridges are now being made of mica in 
Australia. 

A sprinkling of freshly ground coffee will keep game sweet for 
Several days. 

You can exchange your dollars and cents at 24 E. 3d street, 
St. Paul, for awnings and tents. 

C. J. Gunston, 167 E. 3d, St. Paul, under Merchants Hotel, is 
the man that can mount your birds and tish for you. 


If you want real comfort have a tent made after your own 
ideas. H. G. Neal, the man. 24 E. 3d street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Condensed Coffee contains cream and sugar. One teaspoontul 
makes a tine cup of coffee. YERXA Bros. Co., St. Paul. 

Vertebre of a whale have recently been discovered at the 
mouth of the Columbia river, near Astoria, 185 feet above tide 
water. 

The largest shad hatchery in the United States has just been 
opened at Bristol, Pa. Its output capacity is titty millions fry 
annually. 

A salmon weighing seventy-one pounds is reported as having 
been caught recently in the English river Tay. It is said to be the 
largest taken in British waters in twenty-tive years. 

Pike and a few other species feed less freely in hot summet 
weather than when the temperature is more moderate. Many 
tishes, however, do not feed at all during the winter months. 


A London paper has just published statistics which show 
that Great Britain spends the equivalent of $190,000,000 yearly on 
sport. This amount is apportioned principally between horse 
racing, fox hunting, shooting, tishing, yachting and golf. 

Po the people of the Northwest, Nags Head, North Carolina, is 
the most accessible ocean beach on the Atlantic coast. It is the 
most interesting and romantic of all the seaside resorts, and the 
rates are extremely moderate. See their advertisement elsewhere. 

In Cornwall it is considered unlucky to eat any kind of tish 
trom the head downward, as such an act is said to be sure to turn 
the heads of the tish away from the coast. The proper way is to 
begin at the tail and eat towards the head, thus serving asa kind of 
charm to ensure good luck, and bring the tisherman quantities ot 
lish. Fishing Gazelle, London. 

Anyone who is interested in the betterment of the Game, Fish 
and Forestry interests of America and who desires to spread the 
gospel of true sportsmanship, can do a material work in the right 
direction by aiding us to rapidly increase the circulation of this 
journal. Amongst other things perhaps you can secure for us 
active and responsible canvassers. They will tind it both pleasant 
and protitable work in this particular case. We also offer anyone 
valuable premiums of guns and bicycles for subscribers. Send for 
particulars. 

Condensed Coffee contains cream and sugar. One teaspoontul 
makes a tine cup of cottee. YERXA Bros. Co., St. Paul. 

First Cowboy Tsay, Jim, here’s a go! Listen to the Profes 
sor! He says: ‘*One reason why an intelligent plainsman cannot 
get lost on the prairies is because of the ubiquitous presence ot 
the compass plant (selphison lacintatum) which is indigenous there. 
Its leaves always point direct north and south, and are so very thin 
as to be noticeable even to a casual observer. It is a modest plant 
and bears yellow flowers, not unlike tield daisies!” And, Jim 

Second Cowboy Well, cough it up! 

First Cowboy Stick one of ‘em in your button-hole and 
you're right a// the time! 


WE WANT . . . 


General and Special agents to write the following 
forms of contract, in several different states: 

The IDEAL” Policy, without death benetit. 

The IDEAL” Policy, with death benetit. 

The “IDEAL” Bicyclists’ Policy. 

The ‘*‘ IDEAL” Business Men’s Policy. 

The “IDEAL” Railway Employes’ Policy. 

The * IDEAL” Modern Double Indemnity Combina- 
tion Policy. 

The Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Special Blanket Policy. 

The Special ** Wheel” Policy. (Ladies’ risks written). 

Good positions can be secured. 

Address, Dr. EDGAR L. IRVING, Sec’y lowa Mutual Accident 
Insurance Company, General Office, 606 Pioneer Press bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. N. B.- We are pleased to refer you to the publisher 
of this journal as to our responsibility. 
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LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Orange “Extra” Sporting Powder 


THE BEST Black Powder made for Shot Guns or Rifles. VERY LITTLE SMOKE which is almost instantly dissipated. 
Have your SHELLS loaded with ORANGE “EXTRA.” Do not fail to send for particulars of 


Our New Smokeless Shot Gun Powder 


Less SMOKE, Less NOISE, Less RESIDUUM, and Less RECOIL than with any Powder made. 











Offices of the company at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Nashville, Baltimore, New Orleans. Denver. B iffa 


For Sale by FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., St. Paul. JANNEY, SEMPLE & COMPANY, Minneapolis. 


Scott's Monte Carlo, 








LATEST AUTOMATIC 
















EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also Wesiey Richards, Greener, Purdey, Lang, Coit, Parker, 


etc. We have these with ordinary style stock « 


Fig 154. =" : 


8° At the Monte Carlo 1895 meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting the SCOTT GUN took 
less than ELEVEN of the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise 


OTHER GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE. ALL THE DIFFERENT AMERICAN RIFLES. 
FINE FIELD AND MARINE GLASSES, ALL PRICES 
SPECIAL LONG RANGE POCKET GLASS, $7. 
DITTO LARGE SIZE MILITARY 







with special stock as shown by cut. 





GLASS, $20. 


Sportsmen’ S Ome, Tourists’ Knapsacks, Tents, Rubber Blankets, ete. Fine Swedish Leather Jackets. J@b Lot 200 Genuine Colt Metallic Cartridge, Navv Size, 
Revolving Pistols, 7¥ginch barrel, 38-calibre: price, $§ Pai These have been in use by our Government—original cost $20—-and to any one wanting a reliable weapon 
for service or t take into the we rods, are bargains. Also $O Genuine Ballard Carbine Rifles, 44-calibre, Metallic Cartridge, at $6 each. Former price $20. Light. effective 
Ritle for taking into the woods. Send 10 cents in stamps for our new finely illustrated catalogue of FISHING RODS \ND TACKLE, which has recently been editorially 


mentioned by both the Forest and Stream and American Fi ield. A full assortment of GOLF goods of the best English mak« 


New Mai! Bicycles WILLIAM READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., 


. . . BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue, and list of High-Grade Second- 
hand Guns. ESTABLISHED 1226. 


Black Powder all Grades. Smokeless Powder “Blue Ribbon’ Brand. MOST 
POPULAR because they are THE BEST. Write for information. 
THE HAZARD POWDER CO., 44-48 Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 


For Prices or Powder write Northwestern Agents, C. W. HACKETT HARDWARE Co., St. Paul; H. J. PYLe, Minneapolis; 
W. G. CLARK, Omaha, Neb. 











Still Hnother Victory for the 








PARKER GUN 


It won first and second at Grand American 
Handicap, March 26, 1896, 
The Grand American Handicap, 1895, was also 
won with the Parker Gun. 
Your dealer can supply you with a PARKER that 
will win for you. 













Catalogue upon application 





New York Salesroom: 96 CHAMBERS ST. 





ON GUARD. 


From an Original Water Color by C. A. Zimmerman, Author of “Tight Shell,” and others. 





